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PROGRESSIVE INTERPRETATION 


By Jutius A. Bewer 


Union Theological Seminary 


Biblical criticism has given us for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament the fruitful principle of progressive revelation. We 
now see how God adapted himself to the mental and spiritual 
capacity of the people to whom he made his will known. From 


lowly beginnings the revelation progressed ever higher step by step 
until it attained its fulness in our Lord Jesus Christ. We can 
trace to a large degree the various stages of this wonderful story 
in the record of the revelation given at the particular times. 

Alongside of this progressive revelation went as its necessary 
complement not only progressive apprehension and appropriation 
of the new revelation but also progressive interpretation of the 
older revelation. The record remained, as it was written down, 
even after the revelation had progressed, but the same words were 
read and understood in a new way. The deeper insight into the 
truth vouchsafed through the higher revelation saw much more 
in them than their original authors and their first hearers or read- 
ers had seen. | 

This progress of progressive interpretation began in the Old 
Testament itself and found its climax for the Christian believer 
in the New Testament. For him the norm and test is the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ. 
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90 JULIUS A. BEWER 


A striking illustration of progressive interpretation is the 
strange tale of Jacob’s wrestling with God at the river Jabbok. 
On the face of it, it is an incredible story which tells of the bodily 
combat of a man with God; a mythical tale reminding us of other 
myths of classical antiquity, e.g. of Heracles’ wrestling with An- 
taeus. Jacob was a man of gigantic strength; single handed he 
had rolled the heavy stone from the mouth of the well, a feat 
which ordinarily required the combined strength of all the shep- 
herds. A Hebrew Hercules! 

As we read that “when he saw that he prevailed not against him, 
he touched the hollow of his thigh,” we wonder whether it was 
not Jacob after all who used this wrestler’s trick in order to dis- 
able his opponent, since it was he who prevailed in the struggle 
and the use of a trick fits in quite well with his crafty character 
as we know it from his earlier deeds. Did the story originally 
mean this in celebrating the ancestor’s prowess in his victory over 
God Himself? Some of our best interpreters are sure of it. 
And it does not seem improbable that it was told differently in 
some circles from the form in which we have it. The prophet 
Hosea is understood to have referred to the earlier form when 
he said, speaking of Jacob (12:3 f.), 

“In the womb he overreached his brother, 


and in his manhood he strove against God, 
Yea, he strove against the angel and prevailed.” 


That is, he began his crafty course of deceit even before he was 
born, and when he was in the vigor of his manhood he dared to 
wrestle even with God and won out by using his wrestler’s trick. 

If this interpretation is true, the strange story is a primitive 
hero tale and has only an archaeological meaning to us in showing 


_us some crude, ancient beliefs among the Hebrews which they 


themselves discarded for nobler ones. But men have always felt 
that something deeper was involved; especially when they ap- 
proached it with greater spiritual experience and insight. They 
perceived intuitively the mystery of it; they knew the terrific 
power of the struggle was all too true to their own experience, and 
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thus they interpreted the whole of it in harmony with their more 
exalted conception of God. 

Indeed, to the great narrator in the Book of Genesis to whom 
we owe the story, the so-called Jahwist, it had a deeper meaning 
than to the early story-teller from whom he had taken it. He 
made it clear at once that it was not Jacob who struck the paralyz- 
ing blow but God. The other was unthinkable to him. After all, 
we have to do with his version of the story, not with some earlier 
form which may still shine through his own. Now, to the Jah- 
wist this episode was of crucial importance in his narrative of 
Jacob. It marks the turning point in the patriarch’s life. 
Twenty years ago, he had fled from his brother Esau after he 
had secured for himself his father’s blessing, which had been in- 
tended for his brother, by a despicable fraud. Now he is return- 
ing home. On his way home, he learns that Esau is coming to 
meet him with four hundred men. Suddenly his all but for- 
gotten sin stands vividly before him and fills his heart with fear. 
The memory of the company of angels who had greeted him 
shortly before and who seemed to be such a good omen to him—is 
gone; he is full of fear. In his distress he prays to God a prayer, 
full of humble and grateful acknowledgment of God’s gracious 
and faithful help and blessing, and pleads most earnestly for his 
aid against Esau, using as a seemingly convincing argument that 
God had not only told him to return home but had also promised 
that he would do him good and that he would make his family 
a great nation. It is a beautiful prayer; but no word of confes- 
sion and of penitence is in it. No wonder, he gains no peace and 
is still overwhelmed by fear. With his usual shrewdness he takes 
precautionary measures to save himself, and then, after he had 
arranged everything, he stays by himself all alone, in the still 
dark night, alone with his fear and his conscience. Suddenly 
out of the dark there pounces upon him a stranger, holds him in a 
powerful grip and tries to throw him. But Jacob is strong, he 
wrestles with his mysterious opponent, wrestles for hours till 
day-break in undecided combat. Then the stranger with a quick 
blow paralyzes Jacob’s sciatic nerve and makes him helpless. In- 
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stinctively Jacob knows that he has been wrestling with a Divine 
being, and now he clings to him desperately with all his might, 
and when his opponent demands that he let him go, he replies, 
“T will not let thee go, except thou bless me.” Now comes the 
climax for our narrator. Jacob must have a new nature in order 
that God’s promised blessing can come to the people through him. 
But before he can be blest, he must confess what kind of a man he 
is; and our narrator tells us that he does this in his answer to the 
stranger’s question for his name. According to unvarying be- 
lief—his name expresses his character : he is Jacob, the supplanter, 
the deceiver. There it is, that shameful name, it fitly describes 
his crooked, selfish, heartless, scheming nature. He has not 
changed, he is the same that he always has been: Jacob! With 
this his confession, so sadly missing in his prayer, is out. Now 
the way is open for the blessing. He is given a new name, which 
is to express his new nature: “Thy name shall no more be called 
Jacob but Israel,” i.e., he who perseveres with God. Note, the 
mysterious stranger is Gop! In marvelous condescension God 
adds as an explanation for this particular name, “thou hast per- 
severed with God and with men and hast prevailed.” What a 
name! It is for one who has fought perseveringly with God 
and prevailed! In vain Jacob asks for the name of the divine 
wrestler. Here is still a touch of the ancient polytheistic belief. 
He is not told, but he knows: he has fought with God, and full 
of astonished gratitude he exclaims, “I have seen God face to 
face, and my life is preserved!” Then the sun rises. He bears 
the traces of the conflict in his body, he limps, but his spirit is full 
of victory and assurance. His fear is gone. He meets his 
brother with confidence, a new man; not without his former 
shrewdness but henceforth a chastened man who must go through 
much sorrow but who proves from now on more worthy of being 
the bearer of the divine promise for his people. | 

Even this form of the story, as the Jahwist tells it, does not 
relieve our difficulty. For it still assumes that a mortal man 
fought with God in bodily combat and won. That is an im- 
possible thought for us. If the story is to have genuine religious 
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value for us the conflict must be understood spiritually. The 
awful mystery of it need not be denied or the fearfulness of the 
struggle either, but it must be interpreted as an inner experience, 
as a spiritual wrestling, profoundly real but analogous to such 
soul-struggles as we know. Thus viewed the story becomes full 
of intense interest and vital significance for our lives. We now 
read it with new eyes somewhat as follows: 

Jacob is alone in the silence of the night, alone with his fear, 
alone with his conscience. All his shrewd stratagems to ward 
off the danger have given him no rest. His prayer has brought 
him no answer, no peace. His conscience rises up against him, 
grips him and a fearful conflict rages in his spirit. His con- 
science presses him hard and fast. “You are a liar, a deceiver, 
you always have been such from the very beginning, and you 
are not different now. Nothing, nothing is forgotten. I re- 
member everything you did.” “But, what have I done? ’Tis 
true, I deceived Esau long, long ago. But I have paid for it, I 
had to flee from home and to be away from my father’s house all 
these many years. I had to work hard, I suffered from the heat 
by day and the frost by night. My life has not been easy. Does 
all this not atone for the wrong?” “You did not work for 
nothing, you got two good wives and a number of children and 
greath wealth.” “Wealth, indeed! Laban would not have given 
me anything if...” “I know. You cheated him too. Do you 
not remember how you did it? That is how you became so rich. 
And then, oh ’twas so like you, when Laban had to be away from 
home for several days, you fled.” The wresting goes on, hour 
after hour, all through the night. Jacob will not give in, he per- 
severes, he hold his own, ah, he prevails, till suddenly a tender 
spot is touched so effectively that he must give up the struggle. 
He suddenly perceives that he has been fighting with a higher 
power. And now the paradox occurs: let us use the dramatic 
picture again— instead of releasing his hold on his opponent who 
is now quite ready to leave him, Jacob clings to him, “I will not 
let thee go except thou bless me.” His strength is gone, he cannot 
wrestle any longer and surely he cannot conquer. But the ter- 
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rific struggle must not end without a blessing from his opponent, 
And now he wins, not by his physical strength but by his perse- 
verance. Hosea finely interprets this, “he prevailed,” how? “He 
wept and made supplication to him.” He conquered by his 
humble, persevering plea: “I will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” God yields to him, makes him confess his name and 
thereby own his sinful nature, but then blesses him with a new 
name, gives him a new nature. God has overcome Jacob’s re- 
sistance by conquering his baser self; Jacob has overcome God’s 
resistance by clinging to Him in persevering prayer. 

Thus interpreted the story has a real meaning for us. For 
we know quite well the conflict between our baser and our better 
self. We have fought it more than once. We know the accusing 
power of conscience, our resistance to its relentless attacks, and 
the relief to our spirits when it dawns on us that our opponent, 
our accuser, our enemy is our truest friend, is no one else but 
God Himself who, as He struggles with us, really fights for us. 
Only as we give up our desperate resistance to Him and cling to 
Him with a hold that will not let Him go except He bless us, does 
He allow Himself to be conquered and grants us His blessing. 
It is a great truth for us to learn that God wrestles with us not 
in order to hurt or destroy us, but in order to bless us, to win 
our souls, to conquer our wills for Himself. At times this is 
hard to perceive. When the sudden crisis comes, the dark, terri- 
fying experience of a mysterious, inexplicable fate, and we feel 
overwhelmed by a hostile power that has pounced upon us in the 
dark, when we struggle and wrestle to get free from it only to 
feel the awful shock that makes us helpless! Ah, but then we 
must not give up, then we must cling to Him and not let Him 
go except He bless us. Has not Jesus also told us to keep on 
praying—as the widow did to the judge and the importunate 
friend at midnight to the father who was already in bed—to keep 
on praying till we have conquered God’s resistance as the Syro- 
Phoenician woman conquered Jesus’ own resistance and won his 
blessing? “O woman, great is thy faith; be it done unto thee even 
as thou wilt.” 
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This leads us to the still deeper interpretation, which sees in 
the divine wrestler our Lord Jesus Christ. Did not God manifest 
Himself in human form in Jesus Christ? And did not Christ 
say, “Before Abraham was, I was?” Well, then it was He, the 
Christ, God manifest in the flesh, who appeared to Jacob as a 
man and wrestled with him. Thus the great A. B. Davidson, 
Scotland’s famous Old Testament scholar, wrote: “If God’s spirit 
of revelation and holiness so touched the conscience and the 
memories of Jacob’s heart that the agitated spirit deemed itself 
wrestling through the body and did indeed in its awful agony 
agitate and dislocate the bodily frame, was it less wonderful or 
less divine” than “if God presented a real, outward form to Jacob 
so that he entered into a physical wrestling with it?” Yet in 
spite of this recognition Professor Davidson believed that “rather 
is the event to be held literal. An Angel entered Abraham’s 
tent. He let his feet be washed,—the same who in after days 
washed his disciples’ feet. He allowed meat to be set before 
him ;—as in after times he asked, ‘Children, have ye any meat?’ 
And a man wrestled with Jacob; as now man forever he wrestles 
with us all in love, though we oppose him in earnest.” To this 
modern Christian scholar the full significance of the Old Testa- 
ment story appeared fully only in the light of the New Testament 
revelation. In this he followed a great tradition. Martin 
Luther interpreted it in like manner. These are his vivid words: 
“Art thou he, he thinks, art thou my heavenly Father and 
Lord; I thought it was some ghost or else a man. So thou art 
now the same opponent, who has blest me and my father Isaac and 
also my grandfather Abraham.” Luther is ready to “say without 
any contradiction that this man was not an angel but our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is eternal God and who had to become man, 
whom the Jews would crucify. He was very familiar to our 
holy fathers, he often appeared to them, and often spoke with 
them. For this reason he showed himself to the fathers in such 
form that he might indicate that he would later on dwell among 
us on earth in the flesh and in human form.” This is a charac- 
teristically Christian way of interpreting the Old Testament in 
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the light of God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ. When the 
Christian reads the Old Testament devotionally for his moral 
and spiritual edification and illumination he seeks to commune 
with God and so reads it in the light of the New Testament. 
The words do not mean the same to him that they did to the 
original writers. The truth has become deeper, more spiritual, 
Some things which are said in a naive, crude way he instinctively 
transposes to a higher key, others he inevitably reinterprets, still 
others he passes by altogether. It is only when we read the Old 
Testament in a severely critical and historical way that we do not 
do this. Then we do not ask what it means to us but only what 
it meant to the authors and their hearers or the readers of their 
time. Then we are interested in the form of stories, e.g. such 
as ours, which was earlier and cruder, and also in the manner 
in which the Old Testament author has adapted and reinterpreted 
it. But even then we perceive that in many instances people 
were not satisfied with them and there came what may be called 
a progressive interpretation parallel to a progressive revelation. 
This began in many cases in the Old Testament itself, was con- 
tinued in the New and progressed still further in the succeeding 
Christian centuries. One need but think of the great 53d chapter 
of Isaiah to see that this was so. There the prophet speaks of 
the suffering, death, and subsequent glorification of the Servant 
of the Lord. When I read this section as a critical student I am 
quite sure that the prophet was speaking of Israel as the Servant 
of the Lord; but when I read it devotionally, I cannot help seeing 
in it the suffering, death, and exaltation of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. This is inevitable, for history has interpreted this 
chapter in a fresh and infinitely deeper manner than the prophetic 
author had understood it. So it is in a similar way with our 
Jacob story. From a severely critical and historical point of view 
it is a mythical folk-tale with little, if any, religious value. But 
when we read it as progressive interpretation has unfolded it, we 
discover a rich meaning, whether we adopt the interpretation of 
the wrestling as an inward, spiritual conflict or the Christian re- 
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interpretation which is so beautifully presented in Charles Wes- 


ley’s hymn. 
Come, O thou traveller unknown, 
Whom still I hold but cannot see! 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with thee; 
With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day. 


In vain thou strugglest to get free; 
I never will unloose my hold! 
Art thou the Man that died for me? 
The secret of thy love unfold. 
Wrestling I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 
Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair ; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak; 
Be conquer’d by my instant prayer. 
Speak! or thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if thy name be Love. 

’Tis Love! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me; 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee; 
Pure universal Love Thou art. 

My prayer hath power with God; His grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith I see Thee face to face— 
I see Thee face to face, and live! 

In vain I have not wept and strove— 
Thy Nature and Thy Name is Love. 


Such progressive interpretation is, in the nature of the case, 
inevitable. For the Old Testament is not final, it always points 
beyond itself and finds its completion in the New, in Jesus Christ 
who is at once Israel’s greatest prophet and God’s highest self- 
revelation to mankind. 

Another example of progressive interpretation is the story of 
Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of his son Isaac in Genesis 22. 
It is one of the most moving stories, told with utter simplicity 
and marvelous power. Everything depends on how you read it. 
But in any case, it is incredible to us that God should have com- 
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mandedAbraham to kill with his own hands his only son whom 
he loved more than life itself. Not only that God should have 
contradicted himself so amazingly, for Isaac was the bearer of the 
Divine promise, but that he should have ordered this brutal murder 
merely in order to find out whether Abraham would obey him 
unreservedly or not! If this story is not presented with great 
delicacy and tact, experienced teachers warn us that children may 
be so terribly shocked by this picture of God that they may find 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to think of Him ever after- 
wards as the loving Father of the Lord Jesus. 

But let us see. The story as we have it, marked a great ad- 
vance in religion. For people in those days believed that the 
Deity demanded human sacrifices, and to them the idea that God 
should have demanded from Abraham the sacrifice of his own 
son was not something unheard of. And that Abraham himself 
should have thought that this was God’s will for him, would not 
have seemed strange. It is true, Abraham had been loyal, and the 
writer makes it clear that it is not for the sake of expiating any 
sin that he should offer Isaac but in order that he might prove his 
utter, unquestioning obedience to God. And he shows that it is 
this which God wants of men. God does not want human sacri- 
fices. He himself substitutes an animal sacrifice for it. This 
was, no doubt, a great truth for people who in times of extreme 
need and despair did resort to the bloody sacrifice even of their 
own children in order to reconcile an offended deity. 

And yet it was not the whole truth. Somewhat later, a deeper 
interpretation was given in Micah 6: 6-8 where the prophet, en- 
tering with profound sympathy into the agony and despair of his 
people, gives the answer to their question: 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 
and bow myself before the high God? 

Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 


Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
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He hath showed thee, I man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? 
That is all that he demands: justice, loyal love, and humble faith 
in God. Nothing else. 

But lest we forget that to any of us the time may come when 
God will demand from us the giving up of everything that is 
dearest to us, perhaps life itself, in order that we may do His will, 
than which there can be nothing higher or more blessed for us, 
let us place beside our story the words of Jesus in Mt. 10: 37 f., 
“He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me; and He that loveth son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me;” or the severer form in Lk. 14: 26 f., “If any man 
cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and mother, and 
wife, and children, and brothers, and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple.” The demand of loyalty to the 
uttermost is not relinquished or relaxed. But it is made by one 
who is love incarnate and who is ready to sacrifice himself for us 
in order that we may be saved. And even more than this: in his 
sacrifice he opens up to us a vista into God’s own heart: “For 
God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” 
He never asks of us what He is not willing to do Himself. As 
we now read again, with awe and wonder, Abraham’s sad words, 
“God will provide himself the lamb for an offering,” they assume 
a deeper meaning for us who know that He has provided “the 
Lamb of God” that was slain for the sins of the world. 


Biblical criticism has taught us in searching the Scriptures to 
find out exactly what the authors said and meant and what their 
hearers and the editors or the collectors of their writings under- 
stood them to mean. This has been of immense value in opening 
up the rich variety in this grand onward march of revelation. 

But all along men of later ages down to our own day, when 
reading the record of the revelation, have tried to see what these 
words meant not to their original authors but to their own lives, 
and they have therefore interpreted them in the light of the in- 
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sight that had been granted to them as‘a result of the higher revela- 
tion. This was their inalienable right, for they sought the word 
of God speaking directly to themselves in the Bible. It was in- 
evitable that they differed in their interpretations not only from 
the original authors but also from others, whether of a former 
or of their own generation. But what they saw was as meat and 
drink to their spirit. 

The Christian Church has always maintained this right of in- 
terpreting the Old Testament in the light of the New. But in 
exercising this right of progressive interpretation she has often 
committed the serious error of identifying her own interpretation 
with the meaning of the original author. In the light of literary 
and historical criticism this should henceforth be impossible either 
in the exegesis or in the theology based on the exegesis. But if 
the Bible is to remain the book of life which nourishes the spiritual 
growth of the believer, it must be read not only as a record of the 
past, however interesting and fascinating, but as the living word 
of the present which God speaks to those who seek him in the 
writen word of the Bible. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 6 
Part V 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
OF TODAY 


By Tae Ricut Reverenp H. Sr. Georce Tucker 
The Presiding Bishop 


The task of the Church in any age might be described as co- 
operation with God in the fulfilment of His purpose for the world. 
God’s purpose for the world is practically expressed in the peti- 
tion: “Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Thy Kingdom come does not mean the substitution 
of a political organization called a theocracy for the existing 
human kingdoms. 

The task of the Church is not like what some Shinto scholars 
speak of as the “Heavenly Task” of the Japanese nation, that is 
to bring all the nations of the world under the rule of their em- 
peror. These scholars are perhaps perfectly sincere in thinking 
that this is the best way to insure universal peace and well-being. 
God’s promise to Abraham, “In thee shall all the nations of the 
world be blessed,” was doubtless similarly understood by some 
of the leaders of Old Testament times. The blessing was to be 
secured through the political dominance of Israel. Hitler’s offers 
of peace and freedom for the world seem to have somewhat the 
same meaning. There were times in the Middle Ages when the 
Church came perilously near to a similar interpretation of its task. 

Even in our own age the Christian Church has not altogether 
avoided the tendency to identify the blessing it is commissioned to 
confer with the world-wide extension of its own ecclesiastical 
organization. We deprecate political aggression, but our mis- 
sionary motive sometimes degenerates into what may be called 
religious imperialism. 
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The Church’s task is neither to replace existing kingdoms by 
a theocracy nor to organize a Kingdom of God that will be a 
spiritual counterpart of political entities. It is rather to trans- 
form the kingdoms of this world into the Kingdom of God. 
This means to bring the kingdoms of this world to accept re- 
sponsibility for conforming to God’s moral principles and to 
recognize their dependence upon God for power to fulfil this re- 
sponsibility. Even where considerable progress has been made 
in Christianizing individual activities and social relationships, men 
in their corporate-activities fail to recognize any large degree of 
responsibility for complying with God’s laws. 

The State is often said to be an end in itself. Even where it 
recognizes its duty to promote the well-being of its own citizens, 
it acknowledges no obligation at all to apply the principle “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” to other States. The guiding 
principle in international relationships is still self-interest. No 
government could remain in power which proposed to sacrifice 
its own national interests in order to give to the people of another 
nation the same opportunity for well-being which is enjoyed by 
its own citizens. | 

The patriot who is willing to die for his own country would 
be shocked if his own government showed a similar concern for 
the outside world. In times of great calamity we are ready to 
give generous aid to foreign peoples, but in political or business 
negotiations with other nations we take for granted that self- 
interest will be the ruling motive. 

The same thing is too often true of corporate activity within 
the nation. As individuals we may be willing to put public wel- 
fare ahead of private interest, but we watch with complacency 
our own faction maneuvering for party advantage in utter dis- 
regard of national welfare. The adage, corporations have no 
souls, may be a libel, but frequently they give the impression that 
their only responsibility is to make money for their stockholders. 
Labor unions which render great service to their members often 
show little consideration for the economic welfare of the general 
public. The same phenomenon is too often observed in the cor- 
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porate activities of the Church. Parochialism and denomina- 
tionalism spring from the same moral root as Japanese national- 
ism and German imperialism. 

No one can fail to see that the calamitous war in which the 
whole world is involved is due to this corporate or group selfish- 
ness. Public opinion in practically every part of the world will 
condemn undue selfishness on the part of the individual. This 
constitutes at least a partial check on the harm that private selfish- 
ness can work. There is, however, no such check on corporate 
selfishness, for the public opinion of the members of the group 
applauds it. Moreover, masses of men acting together under 
able leadership can do much more injury than could selfish indi- 
viduals acting separately. 

The march of events has brought the truth of this grimly home 

to the people of the United States. Like Samson we have been 
aroused from our lethargy by the cry “The Philistines are upon 
thee.” Also like Samson we have discovered that too prolonged 
a complacency makes it difficult to arise and shake ourselves. 
However, we are at last unitedly making an “all out” effort to 
remove this threat against the peace and well-being of the human 
race. 
While it is both a civic and a Christian duty to put all of our 
capacity and all of our resources into this struggle, we must not 
as Christians be deluded into thinking that by physical victory we 
will have fulfilled our responsibility for codperating with God 
in carrying out His purpose for the world. It would be more 
accurate to say that victory will restore the opportunity to do 
this, an opportunity which we by our neglect and disloyalty had 
well nigh lost. 

Insofar as the motive that prompts us in this war is the well- 
being of the world as a whole we may say we are striving to carry 
out God’s purpose for mankind. . We know, however, that it was 
not God’s plan that His loving purpose should be realized by 
ruthless war. The very fact that war, so far at least as we can 
see, is the only means of saving the world from complete disaster 
is a warning to us that there has been some grievous defect in 
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our past cooperation with God. We cannot comfort ourselves 
with the thought that this defect or sin should be ascribed to our 
enemies and not to ourselves. As we turn to God in prayer, let 
us not say “O God I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, 
unjust, extortioners,” but rather let us in all humility cry out, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” 

It is this attitude of penitence that will enable God to trans- 
form a calamity, resulting from our own neglect and sin, into 
an opportunity for carrying forward His purpose to a point never 
hitherto attained. “If we confess our sins He is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
Then like St. Paul we can “rejoice in our sufferings” for the 
world, and “fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ.” 

If then the moral significance of this war is that victory will 
mean the retrieving of the opportunity to carry forward God’s 
purpose, the task of the Church in the world of today is plain. 
It must use every endeavor to prepare men to utilize this oppor- 
tunity when it is restored. “Peace hath its victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” These victories are won with different kinds 
of equipment from the planes and bombs and ships upon which 
we depend for success in our physical combats. The weapons 
of that struggle are not carnal but mighty through God. The 
Church’s task, then, is to enlist men for God’s service, and bring 
them to Him that He may equip them with this spiritual armor. 

One of the chief enemies that we shall have to contend with is 
that corporate or group selfishness which played such a large part 
in bringing on the present war. The terribleness of the crisis may 
have lifted us above it for the moment. This, however, is but a 
shot in the arm and when its effect has worn off the old troubles 
will reappear. Nor will victory over the enemies of human wel- 
fare permanently remove the danger. ‘Total victory may cut off 
the tops of the weeds but it will leave the roots still alive in human 
nature. We must seek by God’s help to eradicate those roots first 
in ourselves; then we will be prepared to help Him do the same 
thing for those who are now our opponents. 
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The task of the Church, then, is first of all to codperate with 
God in making America more Christian in order that America 
may be prepared to cooperate with Him in making the world more 
Christian. The strategy of spiritual warfare calls for concen- 
tration of effort upon the points of greatest danger. 

One of the great obstacles to the establishment of a just and 
durable peace is going to be group selfishness. Group selfishness 
means, however, that the people who constitute the group are 
afflicted with that particular moral plague. The prevailing moral 
characteristics of the people individually will determine the 
morality of their corporate activity. 

Our task, therefore, is to bring the people individually to Christ 
that He may drive out from their hearts this form of selfishness 
and put in its place that love of God which embraces the whole 
world in its purpose. This is what is meant when we say that 
our next step in our Forward in Service movement must be Con- 
version to Christ for world service. 

If we need an all-out effort to win this war, we need equally an 
all-out conversion to Christ to win the peace that will follow it. 
There are a great many people in America who accept in a general 
way Christ’s moral standards, but who have never realized that 
they need to be equipped by Him if they are to maintain those 
standards. Many of those who have gone further and have 
accepted Him as their personal Saviour, have been content to 
receive from Him the power to strengthen their own character. 
All-out conversion, however, means to accept Him as the world’s 
Saviour. He gave Himself in sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. 

Today He is calling for volunteers whom He will sign with the 
sign of the Cross and equip them that they may manfully fight 
under His banner against sin and help God to guide the nations 
of the world into the way of justice and truth, and establish among 
them that peace which is the fruit of righteousness that they may 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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HANS HOLBEIN AND THE COVERDALE TITLE 
BORDERS OF 1535 AND 1539-41 


By Harotp R. WILLouGHBY 
The University of Chicago 


Quadricentennials of the earliest printings of the Bible in Eng- 
lish have freshly concentrated attention on the two Coverdale 
title pages of 1535 and 1539-41 (Plates I and II). The former 
prefaced the editio princeps of the printed English Bible, while 
the latter repeatedly entitled all seven folio editions of the first 
authorized English Bible. These wide-border woodcuts, com- 
posed of representational scenes, easily outrank all other English 
Bible titles of their century in artistic merit and contemporary 
interest. 

Of the two, the 1535 border (Plate 1) was distinctly the more 
attractive and the better-ordered design. As the frontispiece to 
the first edition of the whole Bible printed in the English lan- 
guage, it established a standard of artistic excellence that was 
not later excelled in title woodcuts to the Scriptures. At the top 
were the contrasting nude figures of Adam and Eve heeding the 
tempting serpent, and the triumphant Christ treading on the same 
serpent. Down the left side were pictured Moses receiving the 
law, and Ezra reading the law to the people. Down the right side 
were arranged balancing New Testament scenes showing Christ 
commissioning the apostles, and Peter preaching at Pentecost. 
Across the bottom, and flanked by the statuesque figures of King 
David and St. Paul, was the spectacle of mitered bishops present- 
ing a copy of the Bible to King Henry VIII high on his throne, 
in the presence of his kneeling nobility. — 

1 Almost invariably this spectacle has been interpreted as picturing the king 
giving the Bible to the bishops. Such an understanding of the woodcut, how- 
ever, is surely incorrect. In 1535 the king was not authorizing the distribution 


of vernacular Bibles to the clergy. Rather the reforming bishops were seeking 
royal authorization for the vernacular translation of the Scriptures. 
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On the title pages of the Coverdale Great Bibles of 1539-41 
(Plate II), this royal presentation pageant was again pictured; 
this time in the top border and with the action significantly re- 
versed.2. There the king, on his monumental Tudor throne, passed 
copies of the VERBVM DEI right and left to his archbishop and 
his vicegerent. This visualized his decisive action in issuing the 
second set of Royal Injunctions, dated September 5th, 1538, which 
ordered that “one book of the whole Bible of the largest volume 
in English” should be placed in every parish church within his 
realm.’ In the two side groups of the Great Bible border, Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and Vicegerent Cromwell continued the action 
by presenting copies of “God’s Word” to representatives of the 
clergy and the nobility. Finally in the lower border a priest, 
standing in the pulpit of Paul’s Cross, London, exhorted a pro- 
miscuous crowd of people that “supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions, thanksgivings, be made for all men,” and especially “for 
kings and all that are in high place” (I Tim. 2:1 f.). To this 
the people responded with a show of patriotic loyalty by visually 
vocalizing “God save the kynge!”’ or “Vivat rex!” as their lin- 
guistic capacities enabled them severally to do. Some who did 
not shout their loyalty to the King were pictured behind the bars 
of Newgate Prison in the lower right corner. 

Thus was summarized in pictorial fashion: the established royal 
supremacy of King Henry VIII, the definite stratification of con- 
temporary English society, and the process of authorized Bible 
transmission from the classes to the masses of the people. 
Plainly pictured was the suggestion that the use of the Bible in 
vernacular English must contribute to the maintenance of the 
royal supremacy of King Henry VIII in England. 

2So far as the author is aware, this important reversed relationship between 
the 1535 and the 1539 title woodcuts has not previously been indicated—except 


by himself in the current publication of The First Authorized English Bible and 
the Cranmer Preface (Chicago, 1942). See page 20 of that volume. 

8 Cambridge University Press. A Photographic Reproduction of the Original 
Royal Injunctions, Dated September 5th, 1538 (Cambridge, 1938). By these 
Royal Injunctions the king very definitely authorized and actually instituted the 
distribution of the Bible in vernacular translation. 
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Creative artistry of a high order was required to design two 
such woodcut borders as these. It is unavoidable that we should 
ask, who designed them? Unfortunately both of them are un- 
signed. In neither case are documents available regarding their 
origin. That there is a real problem here is shown by the fact 
that exactly contrary allocations have been made by different 
scholarly groups in the case of both woodcuts and of each wood- 
cut by itself. This strange contrariety of judgment is accurately 
summarized when it is said that art critics and historians of art 
have unanimously assigned the 1535 title border to Hans Holbein 
the Younger, the court painter to King Henry VIII; while bibli- 
ographers and historians of the English Bible have just as unan- 
imously neglected to record this important attribution. Per con- 
tra the Great Bible border has been invariably assigned to Hol- 
bein by the bibliographers; but the art critics have been just as 
unanimous and emphatic in repudiating that significant ascription. 

For reputable modern criticism of the art of Holbein it is not 
necessary to go back of Alfred Woltmann of Berlin. Seventy- 
five years ago he produced an encyclopedic study of Hans Holbein 
the Younger that, in its second edition, still commands respect for 
its critical competence.* Here Woltmann reproduced the Cover- 
dale woodcut in a “somewhat coarse” engraving, and devoted 
three pages to a discussion of why it must be regarded as Hol- 
bein’s.° No art historian since then has challenged the validity 
of the assignment, though several of them have added to the 
arguments in the master’s favor. Most recently Campbell Dodg- 

* Alfred Woltmann, Holbein und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1874). Arthur M. 
Hind says: “Woltmann’s book is still the standard catalog of Holbein’s work.” 

5 Op. cit., pp. 391-94. Most regrettably Woltmann did not reproduce the 
original 1535 title page in his valuable volume, but a late and incorrect copy of it. 

6 From the abundant literature of recent years regarding Hans Holbein, the 
student is recommended to the following works: Fritz Baumgart, Hans Holbein 
d. j. als Bibelillustrator (Berlin, 1927); Arthur B. Chamberlain, Hans Holbein 
the Younger (New York, 1913) ; Gerald S. Davies, Hans Holbein the Younger 
(London, 1903); Campbell Dodgson, “Woodcuts Designed by Holbein for 
English Printers,” The Twenty-seventh Volume of ‘the Walpole Society (Ox- 


ford, 1939); Paul Ganz, The Work of Hans Holbein (New York, 1921); 
Arthur M. Hind, “Hans Holbein and the English Woodcut in the Sixteenth 
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son, in The Twenty-seventh Volume of the Walpole Society, sum- 
marized the matter thus: “The attribution of the Coverdale 
(1535) border to Holbein, based only on the evidence of style, 
is universally accepted and, in my opinion, admits of no dispute.” * 

Unfortunately Dodgson was not correct when he asserted that 
the designation of the 1535 border to Hans Holbein is universally 
accepted. Historians and bibliographers of the English Bible do 
not even mention it. The fair inferences are that either they do 
not accept it—or perhaps they do not know about it! The student 


looks in vain in the standard works of Darlow and Moule, Francis . 


Fry, Richard Lovett, McKerrow and Ferguson, and Westcott- 
Wright for any allusion to Hans Holbein in connection with the 
1535 title page.* Not even the Caxton Club edition of the Cover- 
dale Psalter, which reproduced the title in an excellent facsimile, 
credited it to the great Holbein!® Such silence is both astonish- 
ing and disconcerting. 

In complete antithesis to all this great muteness is the ready 
garrulity of bibliographers and historians about Holbein and the 
Great Bible titles of 1539-41. Most manual histories of the Eng- 
lish Bible name Holbein as the designer of this repeated title 
border, and suggest no doubt whatsoever on the point. Price 
speaks of it as “a design of Hans Holbein”; Wild refers to it as 
“a Holbein engraving”; and Whitley as “a splendid plate by 
Century,” Connoisseur, XCI (1933); idem., Hans Holbein, the Younger: His 
Old Testament Illustrations, Dance of Death and Other Woodcuts (New York, 
1912); A. F. Johnson, “The Title-Borders of Hans Holbein,” Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch 1937 (Mainz, 1937); Hans Reinhardt, Holbein (Paris, 1938); Wil- 
helm Waetzoldt, Hans Holbein der Jiingere: Werk und Welt (Berlin, 1939). 

7 Dodgson, op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

8 T. H. Darlow and H. E. Moule, Historical Catalog of the Editions of Holy 
Scripture in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society (London, 
1903-11), I, 6-9; Francis Fry, The Bible by Coverdale MDXXXV (London, 
1867), passim; Richard Lovett, The English Bible in the John Rylands Library, 
1525-1640 (Manchester, 1899), pp. 45-47; R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson, 
Title-page Borders Used in England and Scotland, 1485-1640 (London, 1932), 
pp. 30 ff., No. 31; B. F. Westcott, A General View of the History of the Eng- 
lish Bible (Revised by William Aldis Wright, London, 1916°), passim. 

® Harold R. Willoughby, The Coverdale Psalter and the Quatrocentenary of 
the Printed English Bible (Chicago, 1935), pp. 10 ff. 
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Holbein.” *° Sir James Baikie thinks it not unlikely that Holbein 
designed the woodcut for “he may be presumed to have been will- 
ing to exercise his art at the request of Cromwell.” About 
seventy-five years ago conscientious Francis Fry worked out a 
four-point argument to prove the same thing.” Recently, how- 
ever, the best bibliographers have evinced commendable caution in 
the matter. “Ascribed to Holbein,” say McKerrow and Fer- 
guson, and Darlow and Moule.** Richard Lovett and Sir Fred- 
eric Kenyon both admit that the case for Holbein is not proved.** 
They all, however, faithfully record the Holbein attribution." 
From this ascription the art historians and critics are completely 
dissident. Unanimously they repudiate the designation of the 
Great Bible border to Hans Holbein. From Woltmann to Waet- 
zoldt no critic of recognized standing can be found to affirm that 
the supreme master of woodcut design did the Great Bible border. 
Nearly a decade ago Arthur M. Hind, curator of prints in the 
British Museum, wrote in Connoisseur: “The title-cut of the 
Great Bible first issued in 1539 . . . has been ascribed to Hol- 
bein, but without justification. It has none of his characteristic 
quality of draughtsmanship and refinement of design.”** Only 
two years ago Mr. Hind’s predecessor in the Museum curatorship, 

10Tra M. Price, The Ancestry of the English Bible (New York, 1934’), p. 
255; W. T. Whitley, The English Bible under the Tudor Sovereigns (London, 

1938), p. 84; Laura H. Wild, The Romance of the English Bible (New York, 
1929), p. 158. 

11 James Baikie, The English Bible and its Story (London, 1928), p. 228. 

12 Francis Fry, A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the Six Editions 
of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541 (London, 1865), p. 6. Fry’s final argument 
is so curious it is worth reproducing: “The only quotation I shall make is of 
itself sufficient. In the Guide to Prints exhibited in the King’s Library in the 
British Museum this title to the Bible is given as a specimen of the power of 
Holbein.” 

18 Darlow and Moule, op. cit., I, 22; McKerrow and Ferguson, op. cit., p. 47, 
No. 45. 

14 Lovett, English Bible, p. 135. Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Ancient Manuscripts (New York, 1940), p. 222. 

15 The very latest worker in the field to perpetuate the practice is Charles C. 
Butterworth of Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. See Butterworth, The Literary Lineage 
of the King James Bible, 1340-1611 (Philadelphia, 1941), pp. 131, 139, 140. 

16 Connoisseur, XCI (1933), p. 225. 
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Campbell Dodgson, declared in a Walpole Society publication: 
“Though this title-border was published in Holbein’s lifetime, 
Woltmann was justified in differing from Passavant and seeing 
in it a totally different style from his. A more satisfactory attri- 
bution for this important woodcut is much to be desired.” ** 

Thus scholarly opinions concerning the Holbein ascription are 
mutually reversed between the two title borders of 1535 and 1539; 
and in each case the judgments of different groups, who are well 
entitled to definite opinions on the matter, are mutually contra- 
dictory. Under such circumstances the independent investigator 
has the maximum incentive to examine the pertinent data and 
formulate his own judgment as to whether either or both or 
neither of these designs were created by Hans Holbein the 
Younger. The problem is one of major moment. It concerns 
the title page to the very editio princeps of the printed Bible in 
English, and an artist who was one of the supreme portraitists 
and greatest woodcut designers of all time. 

For determining these related questions, standards of compari- 
son of the very highest dependability are provided by numerous 
woodcuts drawn by the artist himself; many of them actually 
signed by him, others of them known or proved to be his work. 
Altogether well over three hundred woodcuts by Hans Holbein 
the Younger are known to be in existence today.** Among them 
all certain outstanding and well-known series have more direct 
pertinence to the title-border problems than do others of his en- 
gravings. Particularly relevant are the title borders with figures 
and scenes of the great Basle series, carefully listed by A. F. 
Johnson*® and extensively reproduced by Paul Heitz and A. F. 
Butsch.” Also apposite are the celebrated Holbein woodcuts il- 
lustrating Bible scenes, notably his famous Jcones of the Old Tes- 
tament.* These should be supplemented by his even more cele- 

11 The Twenty-seventh Volume of the Walpole Society, p. 10. 

18 Chamberlain, Hans Holbein, I, 187. 

19 Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 1937, pp. 115-20. 

Paul Heitz, Basler Biichermarken (Strassburg, 1895); A. F. Butsch, 


Biicherornamentik der Renaissance (Leipzig, 1878). 
21 Historiarum Veteris Instrumenti Icones (Lyons, 1538). 
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brated woodcuts of Death, both the Dance of Death and the 
Alphabet of Death.” Finally, Holbein’s varied English wood- 
cuts, lately collected and critically digested by A. M. Hind and 
Campbell Dodgson,” call for close scrutiny in this connection, 

Is it possible, from these major woodcut series, to summarize 
inescapable characteristics of Holbein draftsmanship and design, 
that will be helpful in testing the Coverdale title borders under 
examination ? 

Certainly simplicity and clarity in lineation and composition 
were chief among the master’s excellencies.* Basically these 
effects were due to the superb economy of his line drawing. 
With contour lines almost inerrant, and featural lines highly ex- 
pressive, and other lines unwasted, Holbein achieved a near maxi- 
mum of effect with a near minimum of lineation. Comparable 
economy was evident in his uncrowded grouping of figures. No 
superfluous personages were admitted. The result was that main 
characters and whole scenes stood out in Holbein’s woodcuts with 
startling distinctness. 

In his treatment of the human figure the artist achieved the 
effect of sculptural modelling. He was at his best with nudes, 
whom he endowed with Hellenic naturalism. His clothed figures 
also gave a sense of well-modelled forms beneath their garments. 
A typical peculiarity of his draped figures was that somewhat 
over-large heads were pictured on somewhat too-short bodies. 
This slight disproportion was not uncomfortably exaggerated, 
however. 

Free and decisive action was also characteristic of the people 
pictured in Holbein woodcuts. The clear story of each scene was 
the more fascinatingly interesting for this reason. Holbein’s 

22 Les Simulachres et historiées faces de la Mort (Lyons, 1538). Compare 
Thomas Bewick, Emblems of Mortality (London, 1789). For a list of the 
chief early editions of the Dance of Death, see Davies, Hans Holbein, p. 200. 

28 Connoisseur, XCI (1933), pp. 223-33; The Twenty-seventh Volume of the 
Walpole Society, pp. 1-12, Pls. I-IV. 

24 These descriptive generalizations may and should be checked by consulting 


the woodcuts reproduced in standard works on the art of Holbein. Particularly 
convenient are the facsimiles made available by Chamberlain, Davies, and Hind. 
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main actors were almost never quiet folk; almost always they were 
strenuously doing something. This element of endlessly varied 
action was exhibited most effectively in his cuts for the Alphabet 
of Death and the Dance of Death. The general theme was in- 
variable throughout—the inevitability of Death; and the pro- 
tagonist, Death himself, was invariably present. But the action 
of each separate scene and each particular initial was fresh and 
unique and vigorous. 

Almost always Holbein provided space enough and deep space 
for such unencumbered action. Again the little squares of the 
Death Alphabet show the best examples, partly because the bound- 
ing squares themselves are so very small. In scenes laid in open 
landscapes there was no problem here. When, however, the 
settings were architectural and restricted, Holbein produced 
proper depth by the use of luminous shadows. They were created 
by neatly drawn parallel lines, without crosshatching. 

To visualize Holbein’s methods of title-border design, it is neces- 
sary to study the admirable Basle series of title woodcuts.” The 
great majority of them known today are outright architectural 
constructions, surrounding a minor title panel at the center. 
Renaissance architecture at its best, in great variety and detail, 
generally frames the title. Panelled podia and ornamented bases 
constitute the lower borders. Columns and piers bound the sides. 
Arches and pediments and attics crown the panels. As monu- 
ments of the high Renaissance, these constructions appropriately 
memorialize the eminent humanist connections of their designer ; 
as do also his very appreciative portraits of Erasmus, and his 
clever marginal drawings in the Encomium Moriae.”* 

Holbein’s successful concentration on architectonics, however, 
did not cause him to neglect figure subjects in his frontispieces. 
Putti, mythological and allegorical beings, Christian saints, sym- 
bols of the Evangelists, classical tableaux and Biblical scenes were 
all in Holbein’s repertoire for title pages. Real expertness was 


*5 Butsch, op. cit.; Heitz, op. cit.; Johnson, op. cit. 
26 Werner Cohn, Der Wandel der Architekturgestaltung in den Werken Hans 
Holbein d. j. (Strassburg, 1930). 

27H. A. Schmid (Ed.), Erasmi Roterodami Encomium Moriae (Basle, 1931). 
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displayed in combining the different elements, architectural and 
figural. In some few layouts the scenes made the constructional 
features seem incidental. This was particularly the situation in 
the famous Cebes tablet,”* and in the border of Acts scenes used in 
the Wolff Das alte Testament of 1523.%° In neither of these 
instances, however, was sound structure in design ignored. More- 
over in both enframements the spacial proportion between borders 
and title panel was approximately that exhibited on the 1535 
Coverdale page. Of the two, the 1523 border of Acts scenes 
(Plate III) must be recognized as a definite and detailed prototype 
for the 1535 layout, even though it was designed a dozen years 
before the Coverdale Bible was printed. A Shekinah and a nude 
Christ dominated the top border ; double scenes in vertical sequence 
bounded the sides; and a single standing figure in a niche focused 
attention at the center of the lower border. These all were promi- 
nent features in the Coverdale frontispiece of 1535.°° 

At the very outset, then, it is evident that the title border of 
1535 (Plate I) does meet the most comprehensive test for true 
Holbein construction of woodcut frontispieces. It presents well- 
ordered scenes solidly integrated by a structural framework that 
is architectural in character. The monumental Tudor throne of 
King Henry VIII provides a wide base for the title panel. 
Niched walls support the side borders. A crowning frieze with a 
distinct cornice binds the whole layout together at the top. 
Lower scenes are in architectonic settings. Upper scenes are in 
open landscapes. Undoubtedly this is Holbein’s manner of archi- 
tectural construction in title-border design, exhibited in singular 
purity and stability. 

The stylistic features of the 1535 border (Plate I) are so pal- 
pably Holbein’s own as to require no argument by way of demon- 
stration. Here are magnificently modelled nudes, and clothed 
figures with somewhat short bodies. Here are very active main 


28 Butsch, No. 54; Johnson, No. 12. 
_ 29 Woltmann, No. 213; Heitz, No. 15; Johnson, No. 25. See Plate III of 
this study. 

30 Compare Plate I in detail with Plate III. 
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characters, with well-ordered groups of supporting minor char- 
acters. Here are deeply transparent shadows that suggest ample 

ing for the amount of action depicted. Throughout the 
border, both composition and draftsmanship are eloquently in 
Holbein’s manner. 

Also there is plenty of detailed iconography incorporated in the 
border to make certain that Holbein was its creator. The Shekinah 
surrounding the tetragrammaton (mm) at the top center is a more 
blazing version of the Shekinah that lights the apocalyptic vision 
of Joel (Iohel) in Holbein’s Icones series (Plate IV)." The 
nude Christ of the Resurrection, who treads on the serpent and 
the Devil and Death, is almost the same Christ who does the same 
thing in the lunette of the Munich title border (Plate V).*° The 
clothed Christ of the Great Commission scene is in much the same 
posture as the Christ who says Noli me tangere in the cooly 
luminous canvas at Hampton Court.** Also the St. Paul in the 
right hand niche of the bottom frieze is very similar to the St. 
Paul of Platter’s Greek New Testament, published from Basle in 
1540 (Plate VI).** Yet it is sufficiently different from the Basle 
cut not to be a copy of it! These specific figures and details are 
about as plain Holbein signatures as may reasonably be required. 

A most fascinating demonstration that Holbein created the 1535 
border appeared a half decade after his death in Archbishop 
Cranmer’s Catechism, printed in 1548 by Walter Lynne. The 
catechism was enlivened by woodcuts. Among them was the 
scene of Moses receiving the law, an almost exact replica of the 
identical tableau on the left side of the 1535 Coverdale border. 
Included were two other woodcuts, in much the same mode of 
expression, both of which were specifically signed by Hans Hol- 
bein (Plate VII). One of these, depicting the Pharisee and 

51 Incidentally this was one of the worst cut of Holbein’s designs. 

82 Woltmann, No. 238; Johnson, No. 39; Dodgson, op. cit., p. 4, Pl. II b. 
Compare McKerrow and Ferguson, No. 154. 

8 Reinhardt’s Holbein reproduces this canvas in good color (Pl. 129). For 
a criticism of the painting see Chamberlain, op. cit., I, 95-98, and Waetzoldt, 
op. cit., p. 100, Pl. 45. 

84 Woltmann, No. 192; Hind, Hans Holbein, Misc. Cuts, No. 1. 
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the Publican, had the initials HH on the back of the codex beside 
the kneeling “Pharisee”—here a monk! The other woodcut was 
signed in full: HANS HOLBEN. These all, together with the 
1535 border cuts generally, disclose the familiar Holbein manner- 
isms : expressiveness of outlines, transparency of shadows, and no 
crosshatching.** 

If additional confirmation is needed, it is provided by two more 
signed woodcuts delineating Gospel scenes (Plate VIII). Both 
of them carry the artist’s full signature: HANS HOLBEIN and 
HANS HOLBEN. Both are of the same format, dimensions, 
and style as the Gospel tableaux in Cranmer’s Catechism. One 
of them pictures the parable of the hireling shepherd, with the 
hireling unmistakably a Carthusian monk! The solitary ap- 
pearance of this woodcut known at present is on the title page of 
A lytle treatise . . . by Doctor urbanus Regius, which was pub- 
lished in 1548 by the same Walter Lynne who issued the first edi- 
tion of the Cranmer Catechism. The other scene is of Christ 
before Pilate. It exists as a unique print in the British Museum. 
Campbell Dodgson, who first published this engraving, thinks that 
these two Gospel scenes, and the two in the 1548 Catechism, are 
the remnants of a much longer New Testament series, created by 
Hans Holbein, but never published by him.** Certainly the four 
of them together exhibit varying degrees and phases of typical 
Holbein artistry in woodcut design. In their lucidity and sim 
plicity they fully equal the artist’s [cones of the Old Testament, 
and also the scenes in the 1535 border. 

Accordingly it can be recorded as certain that Hans Holbein 
the Younger did design the title page for the editio princeps of the 
printed English Bible. On this point the art critics are surely 
right. In the future, bibliographers and historians will be both 
accurate and wise to give Hans Holbein the credit he fully de- 
serves in this matter. 

With the 1535 title demonstrably a typical and really distin- 

85 Compare closely Plates VII and I. See also Dodgson in The Twenty- 


seventh Volume of the Walpole Society, pp. 4 ff., Pl. III. 
36 Loc. cit. 
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guished design by Holbein himself, it is much easier to make de- 
termination concerning the claims put forward for the Great Bible 
title border of 1539-41 (Plate II). Is this latter design struc- 
turally secure within the framework of a distinctly architectural 
edifice? Are the multitudinous figures that throng the lower 
border successfully grouped together in a clearly uncrowded 
fashion? Are the heads of these figures perceptibly over-large in 
relation to their over-dressed bodies? Do deep yet lucid shadows 
here contribute amplitude of space adequate for the number of 
people and the character of the actions pictured? Is the action 
sequence here elaborated a vigorous, swift-moving, and well- 
ordered affair? In short, does the Great Bible title border ex- 
hibit the known characteristics of Hans Holbein the Younger in 
the drawing and composing and designing of figured title borders? 

To ask these questions is to answer them from the Great Bible 
title page itself. With Holbein’s 1535 woodcut at hand for direct 
comparison (Plate I), it is impossible to conceive that the same 
great artist could have produced the Great Bible frontispiece. 
In the latter woodcut there is a maze-like tangle of scrolls and in- 
scriptions, a bad over-crowding of a multitude of overdressed 
figures, a fuzzy and blotched rendering of shadows, and an 
entirely insecure structural arrangement, such as were most un- 
characteristic of Holbein’s style in title-border design. In par- 
ticular, the author of the Great Bible border did not comprehend 
the classic or Italian-Renaissance quality conspicuous in Holbein’s 
work. Instead he articulated northern fifteenth-century tradition, 
with its strong inclination to dramatic exaggeration, unclear per- 
spectives, elaborate costumes, and tangled scrolls. The confused, 
conglomerate character of the Great Bible frontispiece itself in 
comparison with the crystal clarity of the 1535 design thus in- 
dicates the high probability, or even the certainty, that Hans 
Holbein was not responsible for it. 

Once again, then, the art historians seem to be right in denying 
the validity of the Holbein attribution in the case of the Great 
Bible border. It follows that the historians of the English 
Bible are equally wrong in perpetuating that ascription. These 
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conclusions, if correct, call for the revision of the paragraphs 
dealing with the Great Bible title page in practically all of the 
most authoritative works on the history of the English Bible. 

Incidentally it should be added that there are certain general 
evidences of Holbein influence in the Great Bible woodcut. [t 
was produced in just the period when Holbein portraiture was 
all the rage in England among the upper classes. Hence the 
predilection for correct costuming and individual portrayal in 
the Great Bible border, may well be due to this phase of Hol- 
bein’s extraordinary ascendency in his adopted country. Notably 
the portrait of King Henry VIII on his throne suggests Holbein 
influence at the high focus of the entire composition. Also the 
reversed presentation pageant as a whole, where the king presents 
the VERBVM DEI to the clergy and the nobility, was probably 
suggested by the presentation scene at the bottom of the 1535 
border, where the bishops were handing the Bible to the king.” 
Just as directly and concretely as this, were the two Coverdale 
title pages related to each other. 

The 1535 editio princeps woodcut was probably the very finest 
title border that Hans Holbein the Younger ever produced. The 
Great Bible woodcut was the work of one of his admirers, who 
knew the 1535 masterpiece, but lacked badly the great master’s 
power and simplicity in woodcut design. He himself belonged 
to a different tradition; and he could not achieve the excellencies 
that distinguished the creations of Holbein. It is most unfortu- 
nate that this was the case; for the weaker title border, delineated 
by the pedisequus of the great artist, had a perfectly enormous 
distribution, that Holbein’s own design never had. It was the 
frontispiece to the first authorized edition of the Scriptures in 
English. Within a three-year period it inundated the English 
island through some 20,000 folio copies of the Great Bible.” 

87 Once more compare Plates II and I. 

88 To Professor Ulrich Middeldorf, Chairman of the Department of Art in 
the University of Chicago, hearty thanks are due for the encouragement and 
help that he gave to this investigation. He read this study in typescript, and 
gave to it the benefit of his expert criticism. Then, of course, the study had 
to be revised and retyped! 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE INSTITUTION 


By Georce CLARK VINCENT 
Union Congregational Church, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


In a book on Institutions by Allport, the psychologist,’ there is 
a story of a conversation between two faculty members of a cer- 
tain University, one old and one young, as they left a meeting in 
which certain innovations in university discipline had been dis- 
cussed. The older man was disturbed. He thought the changes 
would undermine the institution. The younger man was cool and 
unmoved by these fears. “What,” he asked, “What is the institu- 
tion but the individuals who compose it? And if the changes are 
good for those individuals, why worry about some mythological 
entity called the institution?” This attitude is reported to have 
reduced the old gentleman to apoplexy. 

The whole argument of Allport’s book is based very largely on 
the point of view implied in this anecdote—the reality and sig- 
nificance of the individual, the unreality and mythological char- 
acter of the institution. He represents here an outlook which has 
had a good many proponents and defenders. They are the people 
who say that the state exists for the good of the citizens, never 
the citizens for the good of the state; the church for the service 
of its members, never the members for the church. The opposite 
point of view which maintains that the citizens exist for the state, 
or the Christians for the Church, is considered authoritarian, un- 
democratic, and totalitarian. It is the friend of bloodshed and 
war, the enemy of progress and enlightenment. 

Yet there are signs about us that men are not wholly content with 
this individualistic emphasis, and that many still believe in this 
so-called “myth” of the institution. They even love their institu- 
tions—their college, their country, and their church. They kiss 


1 Institutional Behavior, by F. H. Allport. 
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the chains that bind them, and are willing even to die for the very 
thing which taxes, curbs, and controls their individuality. 

We are all familiar with both groups. We all know the type 
which swings to individualism even in ‘ts extreme form. We 
have it in our schools where young people chafe against any re- 
quirement that they should take any courses save those which they 
as individuals elect. We have the type in our churches where 
members agree to come so long as the minister pleases them or 
preaches sermons that meet their immediate need; but they lose 
interest when “that man up there” tries to suggest unfamiliar 
ideas, or lead them in forms of worship not immediately congenial 
to their minds. Man is the measure of all things—and he is quite 
willing to do his measuring on schools and churches. Nor does 
he exempt the state from his judgments. He may not emigrate, 
or resign, or turn conscientious objector ; but certainly his enthusi- 
asm for his country’s institutions cools rapidly when the President 
proposes policies not immediately beneficial to him, his business, 
and his groups. 

Yet we know also the other type. It too has its extreme repre- 
sentatives: the 100 per cent. American, the unyielding High 
Churchman, the old-fashioned college professor who lays down the 
law in “take-it-or-leave-it” fashion. And we all know some who 
fall short of such extreme positions, but who still feel that there is 
reality in this “mythological entity,” the institution—and who 
seem to have gained in sympathy, gentleness, depth and under- 
standing by the exercise of the qualities which the institution re- 
quires: loyalty, gratitude, and obedience. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Allport has posed a 
false antithesis in suggesting that the individual alone is real and 
the institution a myth. It would be almost equally easy to main- 
tain the reverse of this position and say that the society which 
underlies and makes the institution is the only real thing, and the 
individual is a myth. For when one tries to define the individual 
without any reference to what he has received from other people, 
and what he is in his relations with other people, the individual 
vanishes into thin air. He is what he is very largely by reason 
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of his relationships, his dependencies, the things which institutions 
have given him. Apparently we are dealing with a false antithesis 
when we set the individual over against society. The truth seems 
to be that life proceeds on a sort of elliptical pattern in which the 
individual and society are two essential and determinative foci, 
both of which are necessary to continuing life and progress. The 
situation is a little like that which exists between the logical uni- 
versal and the particular. It is a relationship of polarity, not of 
antithesis : the universal is in the particular, and the particular ex- 
ists and has character—by virtue of the universal. So the indi- 
vidual exists by virtue of society and society exists in and through 
individuals, and life must be either a tension, or an alternation or 
both. We swing now toward the society or institution and again 
toward the individual—yet even while we swing both forces are at 
work upon us. It is a relationship of supplement, and not of 
contrast. 

If this can be accepted as a description of the situation which 
perennially forces itself upon us, we should be in a position to 
make some fair estimate of the swing to institutionalism which 
characterizes the present time. I believe the swing is here, I be- 
lieve it is a necessary part of the eternal dialectic of existence, 
and that it has both its dangers and its justification. 

First of all, clearly the swing is here: in church and state and 
school, perhaps to some extent in the home. 

We see it in the state very clearly in the Fascist and National 
Socialist movements. Here the state claims everything for itself. 
The individual exists only to be of service to the state. But to a 
considerable extent we have the same tendency in Russia, in the 
New Deal in this country, in any place where there is a tendency 
to a “planned society.” And a planned society seems to many 
people a necessary counterpart to (1) the mass production of in- 
dustry, (2) the control of capital by centralized groups, either 
the state or the investment bankers, and (3) the fact that we seem 
fated by the very necessities of our elaborate civilization to live 
and work under conditions of crowding, mass codperations, and 
swift and easy communications. We may differ as to how our 
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social planning is to be done. Some may think it should be done 
in Washington, and others may try to develop localized and 
cialized units, but the day of “every man for himself” in industry, 
living conditions or provision for old age is apparently gone; and 
the new forms of life which are being developed can properly be 
described as “institutions” since they represent the methods and 
habits by which we live in society and not as individuals. There 
is a definite swing to institutions. We may dislike the Fascists’ 
ways, but we must only try to develop better ones. The swing 
to individualism for the present is gone, and the institutions of 
social life are forced upon us. 

There is a corresponding swing toward institutions in the 
church, though it has somewhat different motives and urgencies 
behind it. The swing here is to some extent a copy or reflection 
of and partly a protective device over against the developing insti- 
tutions of civil and industrial society. 

We see the swing in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences 
with their emphasis on the church. We see it in the searchings of 
mind in groups like Quakers and Congregationalists who have 
awakened rather suddenly to an appreciation of the idea of the 
church, as one great moulding, creative, and universal society, and 
are rather panic-stricken over the inadequacy of their more indi- 
vidualistic conceptions of religion. We see it in the new interest 
in liturgies and attempts to include in forms of worship elements 
borrowed from an older tradition which shows some recognition 
of the authority of an historic institution over against the enthusi- 
asms of a moment or an individual. We see it in the emphasis 
of a psychologist like Henry C. Link who writes a book on 
The Return to Religion which might quite well be called “The Re- 
turn to Church” because he deals so largely with the values to be 
found in a social form and expression for certain ideals of life. 

There are several things here which call for appreciation. (1) 
First of all it has given point and significance to the work of many 
a minister to think of the church as having value in itself, and not 
merely as a means to some ulterior end. When I was a young 
man a bit of advice was given me which was well intended but 
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largely harmful. “Think of your church as your force and not 
as your field,” said an older minister. He wanted me to be hard 
working, and ambitious for the total cause of Christ. He had 
well-founded fears that I would be lazy and prone to settle down 
and enjoy my books and my parish instead of making my life and 
my church count for the kingdom of God. It was a praiseworthy 
purpose, but it set me off on a wrong track which has brought me 
over-strain, loneliness, and disheartenment many a time. I have 
been always asking myself, ““Am I making my life and my church 
count for something?” I never have enjoyed and delighted in the 
life of my church as a thing good in itself, as I might have done. 
My friend set up a false antithesis. A man’s church is both his 
field and his force; and some of his deepest satisfactions will 
come from thinking of the church universal, and each separate 
congregation in it, as in some sense a good in itself. It is a sacra- 
ment and symbol of all the hopes of humanity. Our goal and 
dream is not of life as isolated individuals. It is always a hope 
for a fine social life—the life of a home or a city. Our goal is 
the family and household of God. The Bible begins in a garden 
but ends in a city. That fine philosophical essay on the future 
unity of mankind which we call the Epistle to the Ephesians 
speaks of the church as both the means to that unity, and also as 
a sort of symbol and sacrament or foretaste of the ultimate unity 
that is to be. “Now in Christ Jesus ye who sometime were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one and broken down the middle wall of 
partition. .. . Therefore ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow citizens with the saints and of the household of God 
... in whom all the building fitly framed together groweth into 
an holy temple of the Lord” (Eph. 2: 13-22). 

(2) Second, the church has come to be for some of us, in a 
new sense, a tutor in ideas, a support and trainer of attitudes. 
Take, for example, the matter of worship. I have here a quota- 
tion from a boy’s essay in one of our good preparatory schools. 
He is writing of his ideas of religion, and he says: “Oftentimes, 
when I have been walking alone through a quiet forest or doing 
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some solitary fishing along a cool mountain stream, I have felt the 
presence of God in the rustling of the wind through the tree tops 
or in the steady murmuring of the water as it pours over the stones 
in the bottom of the stream. But I have never felt so far away 
from God and the feeling of religion as I have at some church 
services I have attended. Many times I have felt religious cere- 
monies to be merely empty forms of ritual which have no warmth 
of feeling or sincerity behind them.” 

That is a statement which could be paralleled in the thoughts, 
if not the words, I suspect, of thousands of people. We get 
merely another aspect of the same thing when occasionally a vis- 
itor or parishioner speaks in praise of a service “because it helped 
me.” To an extraordinary extent the test applied to Protestant 
services of worship is, “Did this service help anybody in the con- 
gregation?” Well, of course we are glad to have people helped; 
but obviously the object of a service of worship is to do something 
to God. If people get something, it is a by-product of the central 
activity. Yet this ego-centric attitude of expecting that I, the 
worshipper, shall get something, is most common in our churches 
and represents a perversion that may easily bring the ruin of much 
religion and the narrowing and hindering of very many lives. 
The essence of worship is surely that we should forget ourselves 
in acts of praise, thanksgiving, adoration, confession, and commu- ~ 
nion before God. A religion that fails to take people out beyond 
themselves in such acts has failed in its central and highest task. 
And I do not think it is an adequate reply to say that this boy 
was worshipping out there in the woods. He was aware of God. 
That we all recognize. But to be aware of God is not necessarily 
to worship him. One may patronize Him—conceivably one could 
even hate Him—if awareness is all we have. But the church pro- 
vides in its forms of worship a guide or framework for suitable 
attitudes of mind toward the God of all, when we are aware of 
Him. Some attitude every man is bound to assume. Even con- 
temptuous indifference is an attitude. The church has seriously 
considered this question of attitude, decided that something like 
“worship” is ethically and logically the most sound, and she has 
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taught in a thousand ways what are the appropriate steps or com- 
ponent parts of a worthy act of worship. Her service may be 

rformed with little unction; but unless the minister is a quite 
incredibly obnoxious person who intrudes himself upon the wor- 
shipper, the order of service through which he conducts his con- 
gregation should form a very useful guide and scaffolding for 
those attitudes which we as worshipping people know we ought 
to take up, and want to take up, toward the God of all: attitudes 
of remembrance, of confession, of prayer for cleansing, of praise, 
thanksgiving and adoration, of affirmation of religious faith, of 
making offerings of our money, our situation, our life, our pur- 
poses and our devotion—and not least of communion. If God 
is really the sort of being our Christian revelation teaches, these 
are essential components of a worthy act of worship. The sort 
of awareness of God which this boy desired was at best the be- 
ginning and initial step for worship. I cannot see that it had 
much worth or merit in itself. It may quite conceivably be an 
almost non-moral emotion; and the emphasis put on such aware- 
ness by this boy and by thousands of other people seems to me to 
betray only their religious illiteracy and possible egoism. Against 
such childishness the church, when appreciated as an institution, 
is an excellent safeguard. Some of us are profoundly grateful to 
her for this service. 

I have spoken primarily of worship; but obviously there are 
scores of other attitudes which are developed almost unconsciously 
by the church. There is for example the matter of a concern for 
the relation of church and state, of Christian teaching and the 
political life of one’s country. Contrast here the feeling of the 
average Anglican with that of an American Baptist, for example. 
The Anglican has always been accustomed to having his church 
take responsibility for the state. Her bishops sit in the House of 
Lords, her ministers are often magistrates, her life and work, 
particularly in education, are very close to the policies of the state. 
But what the Anglican takes as a matter of course, the American 
Baptist can only bring himself to think about by a self-conscious 
effort. His institution is of a different type. His religious tra- 
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ditions and habits are not well set toward society. The social 
gospel is not effectively presented by a stray shot in a Sunday 
sermon. The whole life of the church must become concerned 
with the state and society for a long period of years. Then the 
institution can begin to do its proper work. Some of us have 
found a new interest in our churches in the attempt to develop 
them as such institutions, not have them mere preaching posts try- 
ing to reach men merely through the mind or the emotions a 
preacher’s words awaken. 

This point of view leads on naturally to reflection on the effect 
of such state control of religion as the Nazis appear to contem- 
plate. Can Christianity do its proper work under a non-Christian 
dictatorship? Many of us have heard European Protestants 
speak of retaining inner freedom when the outer freedom has been 
taken away. A good many German churchmen seem to have had 
good hopes of that plan and procedure. 

I am too little of an historian to know what the verdict of ex-— 
perience is at this point. The early church did amazing things 
and showed undiminished vitality under the despotism of the em- 
pire. But that despotism was of a definitely more humane and 
enlightened type than that of the Nazis. It had the Stoic phi- 
losophy behind it, not a philosophy of blood and soil and the sur- 
vival of a master race. | 

The experience of the Coptic Church under Mohammedan rule 
apparently should not be cited. While it looks like a good illus- 
tration of the narrowing and devitalizing of a religion under an 
alien despotism, I am told that the life had gone out of that church 
before the Mohammedans came. There was no inner flame of 
freedom in Egyptian Christianity to correspond to that of the con- 
fessional pastors in the Nazi concentration camps. 

The experience of Korea is too recent, too specialized, and too 
restricted to justify broad conclusions. 

We are thrown back on general considerations in a day of un- 
precedented experience. It is my own belief that Christianity is 
essentially social and cannot continue permanently to do its work 
as an “inner flame.” If that is so, then inevitably in a day of 
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highly developed and important social emphasis in state, industry, 
and education, there will be conflict and competition between 
Christian institutions and those set up on different lines. The 
insistence on institutions is both essential and dangerous. It is 
both a means of life and an inevitable source of conflict which may 
mean death. We are summoned to a conflict of embodied phi- 
losophies. “Thy sons, O Zion, against thy sons, O Greece,” is 
succeeded by “The Son of God goes forth to war.” 

(3) A third significance of the religious institution is suggested 
by what has just been said about the connection between a well 
developed institution and a rich strong life. There is apparently 
a principle working here which in religious thought we associate 
with the Incarnation, and which is recognized in psychology in the 
connection between body and mind, expression and impression. 
In one of his essays dealing with this matter, Baron von Hiigel 
uses the illustration of the mental life of a woman like Helen Kel- 
ler. Apparently despite all the beauty and heroism of her fight 
to achieve and maintain a mind in the face of her handicaps, that 
fight has not been and cannot be completely successful. Her mind 
is cut off from many direct experiences and remains literary and 
lacking in vital substance at important points. Unquestionably 
there is a parallel here between her experience and that of some 
Christians of the more individualistic type. Their religion too 
seems often thin, superficial, mental, and out of touch with many 
realities. By way of partial contrast, some of us who have worked 
with institutions through the years, and have known their wood- 
enness, their recalcitrance, and their frequently disappointing 
quality, still feel as we look back to the total experience that the 
gains have overbalanced the losses, the advantages have been 
greater than the difficulties. For this very woodenness and recal- 
citrance has given us the feeling of being in touch with reality in 
all its many-sidedness, and made our slow gains seem peculiarly 
substantial and sound. The facile criticisms of theoretical Chris- 
tians seem very cheap indeed by contrast. 

(4) A fourth point at which the religious institution becomes 
of frequently inestimable value to our religious life is its service 
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in moments of weakness and weariness when individual inspira- 
tion flags. All of us know those times, and many of us are thank- 
ful for the way an old custom or an established habit has carried 
us through them—and that very largely because the habit is not 
merely an individual affair, but one in which we are supported by 
the others about us. There must be a great many men who have 
gone to church weary and discouraged, unable in their own 
strength to rouse themselves to the thoughts and attitudes they 
need and really desire. Then the old familiar service has taken 
hold of them. They have felt the compulsions of the ages upon 
them, their thoughts have moved over into well worn paths, and 
soon the flow of idea and feeling which they thought was lost and 
gone forever has been theirs again. A good many of us have been 
taught by such experiences the folly of staying away from church 
because we didn’t feel like going. And I suspect that the prin- 
ciples which are involved in this experience apply also to the initial 
learning of religion. A good deal of religious education proceeds 
on the theory that we must first have intellectual understanding 
or conviction and then express it. Probably it is equally true that 
religion proceeds by the methods of art and the folkways of 
society. We first imitate the great masters, and then find power 
growing up within ourselves. Not many music lovers began by 
being Mozarts. And not many sons of God began with great 
experiences like those of St. Augustine or St. Paul. Most of us 
have grown like children working over their piano lessons; and if 
today the great geniuses appeal to us as brothers of the Father’s 
house—greater brothers by far, but still brothers—it is largely 
because we were trained bit by bit in the ways and manners of that 
Father’s house by the hum-drum methods of the institution. 

In closing this paper I want to turn to the objection which arises 
at once in every person’s mind to the effect that whatever may be 
said for institutions in theory, in practice they have worked out to 
be narrow, wooden, deadening influences upon the human spirit. 
They have even been cruel and inhuman. The Nazis have their 
concentration camps, the Catholics the story of the Inquisition, 
and some of the things that are said and done to men and women 
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now and here in the name of institutions put a sword through the 
heart. I know a young Italian who had turned Protestant while 
his wife continued to be a practising Catholic. Suddenly she died. 
The husband wanted to respect her faith by having her buried in 
consecrated ground; but also he wished to lie beside her in the 
last long sleep of death. It was sentimental but it was human, 
and called for consideration. It seemed so easy for the Catholic 
Chancellor to grant permission for the consecration of a grave 
within the Protestant cemetery. But no, the interests of the in- 
stitution forbade. A new Catholic cemetery was being developed 
in the diocese and the interests of the institution were paramount 
over the needs of the individual. That is but a little thing; yet in 
principle it is very closely related to some of the great persecutions 
and inhuman immobilities of church and school and state. 

How are we to protect ourselves against these dangers neces- 
sarily inherent in the institution ? 

I doubt whether there is any simple or easy answer. 

I have tried sometimes to find a solution by distinguishing be- 
tween what can be done by intellect and the things which are con- 
tributed by emotion. That seems a hopeful approach. Men feel 
as groups, but think as individuals. There is no “group mind.” 
The things which an institution brings come more through mem- 
ory, association of ideas, emotion, and the subconscious than 
through the conscious intellect. It looks therefore as though 
our safeguard against the evils of institutionalism lies in the 
activity of conscious intellect criticizing the suggestions, emotions, 
and habits of the mob. But I doubt whether we can maintain 
successfully such a distinction between conscious and subconscious 
mind, between intellect and emotion. As a matter of practical 
experience we find intellectual ideas generated within ourselves 
from the activities of emotion and the subconscious every day and 
hour. All of us have gained ideas in religion and political phi- 
losophy from experiences which came to us in the life of institu- 
tions. It is difficult to maintain that institutions bring us only 
emotion and subconscious suggestion, while intellect is an in- 
dividual affair; and that institutions can be criticized by an in- 
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tellectual activity which itself is uninfluenced by the habits, cus- 
toms, and experiences of society. It seems an attractive solution 
and I know a good many people of education who try to use it. 
But I suspect it represents once more a false and impossible anti- 
thesis. We live as whole men, not as conscious minds plus sub- 
conscious emotion, and both intellect and emotion are influenced by 
the society and institutions of which we are part. 

Two excellent suggestions have come to me from friends. The 
first is that we should remember always that God is the Lord of 
institutions as well as of individuals. He judges and will judge us 
as nations and churches quite as much as “individuals.” That 
thought should give us pause when we find ourselves “going along” 
with the institution because “there is no other thing to do.” The 
second is that we always should insist that the institution be true 
to itself. It is the essence of the institution that it represents a 
great inclusive on-going society. Therefore it should never be 
allowed to become the tool of the interests of a little group of 
selfish individuals temporarily in control. They should act as 
servants of the total meaning of the vast life they represent. 
Such a reminder would prevent many of the harsher and less 
humane acts of great institutions. 

Beyond this I see but one further thing to say—the thing al- 
ready said: that we live and must live on an elliptical pattern 
with at least two foci for our lives, the individual and the insti- 
tution. We feel tensions and experience alternations of em- 
phasis, swinging first toward the institution and then again back 
toward the individual. It is an awkward, toilsome, time-con- 
suming way to live. It involves us in constant difficulty. The 
only thing we can say, apparently, is that if it is cumbersome, it is 
also rich, and it is strong. We swing now one way and now the 
other, gaining and growing with the years, grateful for the church, 
the home, the state, the school, but glad also for those other 
centers of interest which remind us that we are individuals also 
and have worth and meaning in ourselves. - 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By Frepertck C. Grant 
Union Theological Seminary 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Martin Dibelius. Scribner, 1940, pp. vii + 148. 
$1.50. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to trace the history 
of the interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount from the end 
of the 19th century to the present day, as a part of the back- 
ground of Dr. Dibelius’s very important book. We might begin 
with the late Prof. C. W. Votaw’s article in vol. 5 of Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, or James Orr’s article, ‘Kingdom of God’ in the 
same Dictionary. We should have to take note of various in- 
fluences and emphases that were important for exegesis: the 
theory of sources, chiefly the widely held Two Source Theory, and, 
later, ‘The Four Document Hypothesis’ of Streeter and others; 
the growing emphasis upon the Jewish background and parallels, 
as in Montfiore’s Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels and in 
Strack and Billerbeck’s amazing collection of material from the 
Talmud and Midrashim; the wealth of material gathered in com- 
mentaries—on Matthew by Plummer, McNeile, Smith, Kloster- 
mann, and others, and the special Studies in Matthew by Bacon; 
on Luke by Easton, Manson, Creed, Luce, Klostermann again, 
and others—including Loisy; the social-historical and the so- 
ciological (or ‘Social Gospel’) interpretation about 1910, including 
the stimulating little book by Bishop Charles Gore; the special 
studies of Paul Fiebig (chiefly on style) and H. Windisch—‘*The 
Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount’: Der Sinn der Bergpredigt, 
entirely rewritten soon after its publication (1st edition, 1928; 2d 
edition, 1937). We should have to take note of such special 
studies as Prof. A. M. Perry’s paper, “The Framework of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount’ (Journal of Bibl. Lit., June 1935 = liv. 2, pp. 
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103-115), of which I shall say more later ; and finally, the coming 
of Form Criticism, led by Dibelius himself, Bultmann, Schmidt, 
and others—though heralded long before by such leaders of 
research as Johannes Weiss, in Germany, and, in Scotland, Allan 
Menzies. Here in America we had Professor B. W. Bacon. 


I 


If we were to prepare such a survey, it would appear that 
Dibelius’s book is one in a long succession, and that its uniqueness 
and importance are to be evaluated, not in relation to the average 
thought of Christian readers of the Bible, but in relation to the 
on-moving current of modern New Testament research. The 
book has two outstanding features: the author applies the prin- 
ciples of Form Criticism to the interpretation of the Sermon, and 
he deals with the problem of applying the teaching of the Sermon 
to the life of Christians in the world today. The first of these 
features is quite distinctive: no one has, thus far, made so 
thorough use of Form Criticism in interpreting the Sermon as 
has Dibelius in the volume before us. The second feature is 
common to most modern studies of the Sermon: it is the crux, 
really, of the modern interpretation and application of the gospel as 
a whole; what Dibelius has done is show how, as he believes, the 
eschatological gospel of Jesus is related to a world that continues 
to exist and is apparently as little changed morally as it is 
biologically and geologically after two thousand years. 

The form-critical approach is apparent from the treatment of 
the sayings, now contained in the Sermon, as originally distinct 
and separate and not necessarily related to the context given 
them in Matt. 5-7. The Sermon is really a mosaic, compiled by 
the author—perhaps on the basis of earlier and shorter com- 
pilations, which he uses as sources; and it is not to be doubted 
that some at least of the sayings had different implications when 
they stood in isolation, or in other contexts. Yet the general tenor 
of the discourse is clear, and may be taken as one of the New 
Testament’s “most characteristic documents, one of the most com- 
prehensive expressions of the Christian attitude ... and... 
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most frequently subject to attack” (p. 5). It is “the great 

bol of the Christian way of living, the weightiest evidence of 
Christian ethics” (p. 6). For the Sermon on the Mount con- 
tains (and expands) the oldest summary of Jesus’ teaching—and 
from it “we can infer what the first Christians regarded as the 
most characteristic features of his message” (p. 29). That teach- 
ing sets forth, without restriction or modification, the pure will 
of God: “Jesus does not say only, ‘When the Kingdom comes 
you will be freed from cares’—and therefore he does not grant 
that till the crisis man must live in anxiety. Rather, Jesus says 
in the name of God: ‘You men who want to be citizens of God’s 
Kingdom before its actual coming, you must fulfil the pure will of 
God even now and live a life without worldly anxieties, for this is 
God’s will and purpose.’ He does not speak, then, as a prophet of 
human happiness, but as a prophet of the divine will. For this 
reason he does not consider all [the] worldly questions which 
would occur to us in this connection—neither the duties of a 
father of a large family nor the obligations of statesmanship, of 
industry and trade. The pure will of God does not suffer any 
restriction!” (pp. 50-51). 

Jesus does not meddle with politics—as in the episode of the 
Question about the Tribute, that problem ‘he wanted to leave un- 
solved’ (p. 55). When Jesus speaks of duty to one’s enemy, it is 
the personal, not the national, enemy he has in mind. ‘What 
Jesus proclaims here is again the pure will of God; and God de- 
mands that man should forego retaliation and hatred completely. 
He demands that [a] man should be friendly and well disposed 
even to his most violent and vehement antagonists. It is not a 
matter of legal defence, of legitimate anger, of resistance against 
power unjustly applied” (p. 56). 

Thus the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is absolute, and 
even arbitrary, because (1) it is eschatologically conditioned, and 
because (2) Jesus sets forth the whole (or ‘pure’) will of God in 
its fulness and perfection. The actual Sermon, as it stands in 
Matt. 5-7, is meant to be a Christian code; but it can become such 
a code only by ignoring the full implication of the eschatological 
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outlook of Jesus. Indeed, “the Sermon on the Mount makes de- 
mands too exacting to be fulfilled in life on this earth, even in the 
life of the Saviour himself, for his life was bound by earthly cir- 
cumstances too” (p. 87). And when his sayings were worked 
into a code, by his followers in the period after the Resurrection, 
it was still under the impression that the New Age had dawned 
and that they were called to live as if it were already fully realized: 
soon outward conditions, in a changed world, would vindicate 
their obedience to the New Law, proclaimed in advance by their 
Lord, the Messiah Jesus (p. 88). But this very procedure, of 
making the sayings of Jesus, in which he proclaimed the absolute 
and complete will of God, into a code to govern his community, 
necessitated the watering-down and modification of some of them: 
they had to be accommodated to a society which still continued to 
live in a world which had not been transformed into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. “The sayings of the Sermon on the Mount were 
originally meant in an absolute sense, but as a law for the coming 
Kingdom rather than as a law governing life in this world. Their 
practicability for the workaday life was therefore originally re- 
stricted. The Christians undertook to alter and adapt them in 
order to make them more directly applicable to the circumstances 
of this life” (pp. 94 f.). 

Hence the inevitable paradox: (1) the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount sets forth the pure will of God, and therefore must 
be fulfilled; (2) it is the Law of the Kingdom (the old Mosaic 
law deepened, reformed, revised into stricter conformity with the 
purpose of God the Creator) ; it is no ‘interim ethic,’ but the New 
Law of the Kingdom of God which is soon to come and will be 
established forever—hence the New Law is not.temporary, but is 
binding forever; (3) and yet, “if we take the Sermon on the 
Mount as the representation of God’s will we must [also] recog- 
nize that full obedience, here and now, is impossible” (p. 98). 

Hence the problem of the application of the teaching today— 
which the author illustrates in his concluding chapter by recount- 
ing the efforts at fulfilment, interpretation, compromise, and ever- 
renewed interpretation and application, from the Apostolic Age to 
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the present, illustrating the latest phases of this historical process 
from Kierkegaard, Tolstoi, and Dostoievsky. 

And the conclusion? There is no one single conclusion which 
can be put in a formula: the Sermon does not set forth a code 
for society generally, nor even an ideal, but provides an eschato- 
logical stimulus. “We are not able to perform it in its full scope, 
but we are able to be transformed by it” (p. 136). And yet “a 
community of men who by their belief and their conduct proclaim 
God’s will is and would be the most convincing witness of God’s 
Kingdom” (p. 138). There is a ‘perpetual tension of the Chris- 
tian life on earth’ (p. 142), and the Christian is required to solve 
the fresh problems that rise up before him in his life upon earth, 
not by appeal to the Sermon on the Mount, or to any part of the 
New Testament, as a code, but only by appeal to the spirit of 
Christ. “All these questions of our daily life are to be decided 
by Christians as men who are responsible to God alone, and who 
know the pure will of God from the Gospel. Nobody can free 
Christians from this grave responsibility. . . . The love of Christ 
constraineth us, as Paul says, and therefore Christians should 
tackle all these questions in the spirit of Christ, ie. according to 
the Sermon on the Mount. This does not mean an application 
of any individual sayings to the world of today. It means a con- 
tinuous communication with God, whose will is recognized from 
the Sermon on the Mount” (p. 141). 


II 


We have come a long way, from the theological interpretation 
of the Sermon common a century ago, even from the social (or 
‘sociological’) interpretation current thirty years ago. With most 
of Dr. Dibelius’s exposition the majority of present-day New 
Testament students are doubtless inclined to agree—certainly 
among Protestants. Jesus was not legislating, or promulgating 
a code for the control—or the reform—of society. Sir John 
Seeley’s famous phrase, “Christ’s legislation” (see Ecce Homo, 
pt. ii), is no longer even mentioned, nowadays. And it is a 
commonplace of modern New Testament study to view the dis- 
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courses of the Synoptic Gospels as compilations—due either to 
the authors of the Gospels or, in some instances and to some extent, 
due to the compilers of the sources used by the evangelists. That 
is how tradition grew and was transmitted, in the ancient world, 
This view is even more strongly reénforced by those who recog- 
nize a third source underlying Matthew—embedded in the ‘pe- 
culiar’ material of that Gospel.* In the important article already 
referred to, Professor Perry has studied the non-Marcan, non-Q 
material in Matt. 5-7 and has found that it bears traces of a dis- 
tinct and definite structure. The ‘Sermon’—or a Sermon—was 
thus found both in Q and in M. The subject of the sermon in M 
is the New Law and the new righteousness—virtually what we 
find in the first two chapters of Matthew’s Sermon, i.e. chh. 5-6. 
As outlined by Perry, it was as follows: 

I. Seven Beatitudes—Matt. 5: 3, 5-10. 

II. Three contrasts between the old Law and the new ethic—Matt. 5: 17, (a) 
20-24, (b) 27-30, (c) 33-37, (48?). 

III. Three contrasts between ostentation and the new piety—Matt. 6: (a) 1-6, 
(b) 16-18, (c) 7:6. 

In chapter 7: 13-23 are ‘some verses from other portions of the M document, 
or from other sources of tradition.’ Vv. 13-14 are from M, as are also wv. 
22-23 (and perhaps vv. 12 and 17. Verse 15 is a ‘displaced introduction of a 
later paragraph.’ 

This assignment of material to M, in Matt. 5-7, is not greatly 
different from that listed by the late President Burton (in his work 
entitled, Some Principles of Literary Criticism and their Applica- 
tion to the Synoptic Problem, 1904, p. 49), and by other scholars 
as well. The distinctive thing is the structure which Perry finds 
in this portion of M. Moreover, it tallies perfectly with other 
parts of the M document (or ‘cycle’): it views Jesus’ teaching 
as a code, a new law for the government of his community, the 
church—his ‘kingdom,’ as M (or Matthew) does not hesitate to 
call it (13:41). The fundamental idea of the code is clear from 
5: 17-20; the strongly institutional conception of the community 
as a body corporate, closed to outsiders, is apparent from 10: 5b-6, 
23, perhaps from 7:6, from the Parable of the Tares amid the 


1 See my article, “Further Thoughts on the M-Hypothesis,” in The Expository 
Times, XLVI. 10, July 1935. 
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wheat (13: 24-30) and its interpretation (13: 36-43), from the 
Parable of the Drag-net (13:47-50), the Revelation to Peter 
(16: 17-20), and from other passages. In fact, a whole series of 
‘peculiar’ Matthean pericopes have to do with Christian courts 
and their binding legal decisions—Christian halakoth, binding 
upon the consciences of the members of the Church, the new way 
of the Kingdom of God: The Temple Tax (17: 24-27), the Two 
Witnesses (18:15-17), Binding and Loosing (18:18), On 
Agreement in Prayer (18: 19-20)—which, I suspect, following 
the hint in the Sinaitic Syriac version, was originally a promise 
of divine confirmation of earthly decisions (thus expanding and 
amplifying verse 18) ; this is followed by the rule governing Chris- 
tian forgiveness (18: 21-22), concluding with the Parable of the 
Unjust Debtor (18:23-35), the saying about Eunuchs (19: 10- 
12), and the Parable of the Workers in the Vineyard (20: 1-16). 
This whole series of legal or quasi-legal sayings, decisions, and 
parables was really introduced by the section on the Revelation to 
Peter: “Thou art Peter. . . . Whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven” (16: 18-19). The ‘binding’ and 
‘loosing’ is clearly a reference to excommunication and readmis- 
sion to the church, as Strack and Billerbeck maintain; though it 
does not exclude but rather includes the duty of formulating rules. 
In the church polity and administration of the primitive Pales- 
tinian church, one may almost say with certainty, apostles (or 
their representatives) were the normal presidents of the Christian 
Beth Din or court. Hence the ‘incipient Canon Law,’ as I have 
ventured to call it, which we find in Matthew—a perfectly normal, 
natural, Jewish-Christian development, fairly early in date, and 
in continuity with Jesus’ teaching but at the same time adapting 
and applying it to concrete situations. My point here is that what 
we find in the Sermon on the Mount—or what Dr. Dibelius finds— 
is wholly consonant with what we find elsewhere (in fact every- 
where) in the Gospel of Matthew. Our ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
is the first of the five discourses Matthew gives (following Bacon’s 
analysis rather than Dibelius’s): On Discipleship (chh. 5-7). 
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On Apostleship (9: 36 through 10), On the Hiding of the Revela- 
tion (ch. 13), On Church Administration (17:22 through 18), 
and On the Last Judgment (chh. 23-25). All of which goes to 
strengthen and further to support Dr. Dibelius’s view. 

These compilations of Jesus’ sayings under particular headings 
were probably made for a specific purpose of private education, 
public instruction, and administrative guidance by the teachers of 
the early church in Palestine or Syria; they were made to meet 
a specific need—just as the later church drew up its canons to meet 
problems as they arose; only, here the basis of authority, and the 
very material out of which the rules were framed, was the tra- 
ditional body of Jesus’ sayings.? This was a perfectly normal 


2 As Professor Easton has said in his lectures on the Book of Acts, speaking 
of this very collection underlying the Sermon on the Mount: “Such a com- 
pendium was formulated to be committed to memory ; every Jew who was a 
member of a ‘way’ was always required to memorize that ‘way’s’ characteristic 
rules. The first collections of Jesus’ sayings, consequently, were made for 
catechetical instruction, that all believers might truly ‘remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus.’ For if they did not remember, if they disregarded the words 
of the Prophet like unto Moses, their perdition was certain. There were defects 
in Jewish Christianity that we recognize. Nonetheless the lives of the Jewish 
Christians were centred in observing the teachings of Jesus; it was because 
their lives were so centred that these teachings have been preserved to us” (The 
Purpose of Acts, 1936, pp. 42 f.). 

It was not only Q, and M, that contained such a compilation or compendium 
of Jesus’ sayings, for the guidance of his followers; the same is true of the 
earliest complete Gospel, St. Mark. In speaking of the central section (8:27- 
10:45) of this Gospel, J. Weiss wrote: “This whole ‘Disciples section,’ which 
was in reality addressed to the community, seems to be remarkably impressive 
and finished. It does not present us with a complete compendium of primitive 
Christian ethics, designed to regulate every phase of life, but with a selection 
of controlling admonitions for the Ecclesia Militans of the Gentile Mission. It 
is instructive to compare this section with other didactic sections of Mark or 
with the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew. How much richer in content, 
more many-sided and exhaustive is the latter! Matthew is concerned to give 
as complete as possible an account of the teaching of Jesus; Mark to give only 
what directly concerned the message regarding the Messiah and the Kingdom of 
God. The compilation of the nova lex presupposes at least a partial burning 
out of the feverish eschatological temper; people have already begun to take 
account of affairs in this world. But in Mark everything still glows with the 
world-renouncing heroism of the messengers of the Messiah who are to rouse 
men, just before the Last Judgment arrives, to penitence and conversion, and to 
call them away from the world” (Das Aelteste Evangelium, 1903, pp. 93 f.). 
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ure; but it was a heroic step, matching a heroic mood—the 
mood of those who followed and who looked for the return of the 
Crucified Messiah Jesus. Was the primitive church only one 
more conventicle of ‘perfectionists’? Perhaps they would not 
have scorned the title, at least if they could have interpreted it in 
their own—or rather their Teacher’s—way. For “Be ye per- 
fect” (Matt. 5:48) did not mean merely, Look after your pri- 
vate conscience or the cultivation of your own soul, and make 
provision for its gradual advance and welfare: rather, that saying, 
rightly understood, rings with the stern uncompromising realism 
of the whole teaching of Jesus, and of the Old Testament on 
which it was based: “Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy 
God” (Deut. 18:13, rédews top evavriov xupiov rod cov: “You 
must be perfect before, i.e. in the presence of, the Lord your 
God’’). 
III 


In dealing with the problem of the practicability of the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is in truth that of Jesus’ ethics as a whole, 
Professor Dibelius admits the difficulty involved in any and 
every attempt to make Jesus’ teaching a code for the control of 
society. Historically, Jesus’ ethics (if we may really use that 
term) began as interpretation—or reinterpretation—of the Mosaic 
Law, which was a code. It was a new Halakah, like the Pharisaic 
Halakah or rule of life, only far less literal, far more spiritual, 
far more concerned with the inner motives of men, and based more 
completely upon the primary purpose of God the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the universe, the Father of all mankind. Jesus’ purpose 
was not to secure full and satisfactory observance of the Law by 
the simple method of overdoing it—i.e. in case of doubt, err on 
the safe side and observe it 101 per cent. Instead, he set out with 
a still higher principle, viz. the pure and perfect will of God, which 
was only partly revealed in the Law and had to be derived in part 
from other sources—from what the very accommodations and 
compromises of the Law implied (e.g. the divorce law), or by 
direct inference from the revealed character of God (“It is not the 
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will of your heavenly Father that one of these little ones should 
perish”), or from the nature of the divine reign (“Be ye merciful, 
as your Father is merciful”). Hence Jesus’ criticism of the 
‘traditions of men’ taught by the scribes soon became a criticism 
of the Law itself; the formula in ‘M’ is probably not wrong, 
though it may reflect the later view of Jesus as the new Law- 
giver, the Second Moses: “Ye have heard that it was said to 
those of old time . . . but I say unto you.” Here Jesus is no 
longer the interpreter—or reinterpreter—of the Mosaic Code, but 
the prophet and revealer speaking directly from his own intuition 
of the divine will. And like the prophet, unlike the lawgiver, 
Jesus takes no account of the problem of practicability: if this is 
the will of God, you must strive to fulfil it, whether (humanly 
speaking) it is possible for you to fulfil it or not. And the 
miracle of grace, the miracle of the supernatural life within man, 
is that men have risen in some measure to the heights of this 
demand. 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 


When duty whispers low, Thou must! 
The youth replies, J can. 


But it is still probably true, as Dibelius assumes, that Jesus 
never considered the question whether or not society generally 
could be managed by such a code. There was in his mind no 
‘nicely calculated less or more,’ no adjustment of ideals to ca- 
pacities, of high requirement to ‘weak human nature’; for Jesus 
was simply not trying to work out a new code for the control 
of society, even of his society the church. Hence it is a total 
misconception of his purpose to view the Sermon on the Mount 
as embodying ‘Christ’s legislation.’ The halakic element is there; 
to that extent it is legislation—a rule of life based upon an inter- 
pretation of the ancient code; but the prophetic element is there 
too—and that is anything but a code. 

But, granting all this, we are not content to stop here, i.e. 
with a historical explanation of the origin of the Sermon. Take 
this summary of Jesus’ teaching as a code—and you will find it 
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impracticable, and yet a ‘possible impossibility’ ; and in striving to 
observe it, you will perhaps become a saint—as others have become. 
But the church has no right to attempt to force this code upon the 
world: it is at best the rule of life for the church itself, the re- 
ligious group—the sect within the larger whole of society. Nor 
has the church the right to sit in a corner and abuse the world, 
playing the role of its ‘bad conscience,’ or merely criticizing the 
world—e.g. the state—for its failure to live by the church’s 
principles rather than by its own. The church must devise ways 
and means to bring the motives which inspire the Sermon to men 
generally ; but this means that the church must identify itself with 
society, to a far greater degree, secularize itself without shame, 
and yet keep its face ever toward the light. This is a difficult rdle, 
but that is the function of the church—to be the instrument in 
God’s hands for the redemption and sanctification of mankind, not 
merely to pluck ‘brands from the burning’ and save a few persons 
here and there out of the wicked world. 

There is another point that should be made clear—one that 
is rarely noted by those who even today insist that the Sermon on 
the Mount contains a binding code of law. It is this: The Ser- 
mon, like other collections of Jewish halakoth, presupposes the 
supreme authority and unquestioned permanence of the Mosaic 
Law (Matt. 5: 17-20). What the Sermon, as a collection of 
Jesus’ authoritative sayings, does is single out his interpretation of 
certain rules and principles of the old Law, deepen and broaden 
their application, and set them in the light of a clearer understand- 
ing of the real purpose of the divine Lawgiver; what the Sermon 
does not do is abrogate that Law, not even ‘one of its least com- 
mandments.’ Indeed, there is no hint at this point that some 
commandments are more important than others (contrast ch. 23: 
23)—a view which later rabbis shared: for the same Law that 
said, ‘Honor thy father and thy mother’ said also, ‘Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.’ Both were equally require- 
ments of a loving Father in heaven. (See Montefiore’s Rabbinic 
Anthology, pp. 204 f.) The Sermon on the Mount, unlike the 
Marcan account of Jesus’ teaching, and probably also the Lucan, 
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and certainly the Pauline and Johannine, presupposes the whole 
Mosaic code. For the earliest Palestinian Christians, this would 
no doubt have seemed a perfectly correct representation of Jesus’ 
teaching. It may, indeed, have seemed to our Lord himself that 
his teaching was consonant with the ancient code, and only clari- 
fied its real intention. There is no indication that he protested 
against animal sacrifice, for example, as even some of the Old 
Testament prophets had done. . He was not a reformer of the law, 
but an interpreter. Hence this element—or emphasis—in the 
Sermon is probably correct, as seen in historical perspective. But 
it carries with it the obligation, for those who would insist that 
the Sermon is still binding as a code, that they—and all other 
Christians—must ‘keep the whole law’ and not neglect a single 
point: Sabbath, tithes, circumcision, Passover, daily sacrifices, 
vows, and all the rest. The ‘laws’ of first-fruits and of burnt- 
offerings are just as binding, on this view, as the ‘law’ forbidding 
divorce—which is in truth not simply a ‘law’ against remarriage 
after divorce, but one which absolutely forbids all ‘putting away,’ 
separation and even annulment included. To such impossible 
straits our legalists and fundamentalists would reduce us! 
Finally, there is still one more point to be observed : The limita- 
tion in outlook of the Sermon, viewed as a code, is also charac- 
teristic of ancient Judaism. The Sermon contemplates, pri- 
marily, those human relations found in village life in ancient 
Palestine—the ‘judge’ and the ‘officer,’ the soldiers in the local 
(presumably Roman) garrison who compel the peasantry to do 
their errands or carry their baggage, the pilgrim with his annual 
offering at the temple, the farmer cutting grass and weeds for 
his oven, the woman lighting her whole house with one lamp, the 
cook throwing out the savourless salt, the village trouble-maker 
with his string of profanity and abuse, the ubiquitous and 
warmly-hated tax-gatherer, and the surrounding heathen—these 
are the people who create or who face the problems dealt with in 
the Sermon. It is a very little world—though its problems are not 
unique, nor are the solutions inadequate on any larger scale. 
But there certainly are no rules laid down for statesmen, for kings, 
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for governors and administrators, for men in authority and re- 
sponsible to God or to their people for the conduct of public 
affairs, for securing the common weal, or even for personal in- 
tegrity in office. Professor Klausner, and others, have made 
this the basis of a charge of inadequacy against Jesus’ teaching 
as a whole—since he has nothing to say to the judge on the 
bench, the lawyer with a case, the administrator of public funds 
or the guardian of public order and safety. (See Jos. Klausner, 
Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 392-397.) 

But the same charge can be made, has been made, against 
Judaism as a whole. From the time of Ezra, if not before, 
Judaism was a conventicle, a ‘church’ rather than a ‘state,’ and 
functioned best when civic affairs were in the hands of others who, 
frankly worldly in their motives and interests, set the pious free to 
devote their time and attention to observance of a purely re- 
ligious, sacred Law. (See the famous second chapter in W. Bous- 
set’s Religion des Judentums.) There is no tractate in the Mishna 
or the Talmud on ‘Statesmanship,’ or on ‘the Duties of Kings’— 
any more than there is in the New Testament. And for the same 
reason in each case: Judaism was not a state, or even a state- 
religion; it was purely ‘a religion of observance,’ as Bousset calls 
it. It wasa religion (from the Exile onwards, and especially after 
Ezra) which took for granted the principle of theocracy, as 
Josephus insists (Apion ii. 164-167) ; the priestly hierarchy was, 
in theory, the civil government; there was no thought of any 
army (and certainly never of any navy!) ; there were to be no 
foreign relations, hence no foreign office or department of state; 
no subject peoples—hence no pro-consuls, legates, or any senatorial 
decrees governing their administration; the only taxes were (in 
theory) the sacred tithes—if a Nasi or prince should be required, 
as in Ezekiel’s utopian theory (cc. 45-48), he should live upon his 
own patrimony, a landed aristocrat and a complete altruist. In 
short, Pharisaic Judaism, which was the most consistent and 
essential Judaism we know of, had in this respect the same out- 
look, and for the same reason, as the Sermon on the Mount, and 
as the teaching of Jesus generally. It simply did not deal with, 
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did not contemplate, did not even think in terms of the problems 
considered in philosophic ethics (as in the works of Plato and 
Aristotle) or faced by the Stoic lawyers and statesmen of the 
contemporary early Roman Empire. Klausner’s criticisms are 
dangerous ones to make—they rebound too readily upon those who 
make them. Instead of criticism, it would be better if we all, 
Jews and Christians alike, faced the fact that our religion, his- 
torically, has not given us a comprehensive code of ethics, nor even 
a philosophy of ethics from which such a code could be deduced. 
But perhaps it has given us something better, an insight, a revela- 
tion of God, and a clue to the meaning of life in the light of that 
revelation, a view of its real possibilities, culminating (for Chris- 
tians) not so much in the teaching as in the personal character of 
Jesus of Nazareth; this, surely, is something no code, however 
complete or however detailed, could ever in the world have given 
us. But, let us add, neither religion can rise to the full height of 
its divine calling and inspiration unless it applies to the present 
situation, in this new world of today and tomorrow, the prin- 
ciples inherent in the ancient yet ever fresh, for ever unexhausted 
divine revelation. 
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CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN HISTORY 


By Lewis M. Hammonp 
University of Virginia 


Christian Truth in History. By Hugh Miller. New York: Harpers, 1941, 
pp. xvii + 236. $2.50. 

In the midst of the present world convulsion, there is a happy 
timeliness in the appearance of this study, which proposes to bring 
the vast panorama of world history within a religious perspective. 
In past years we have been treated to various historical viewpoints. 
The older explanation of historical events in terms of the genius 
of great leaders has given way to an explanation in terms of eco- 
nomic factors and causes, following more or less closely upon 
the pattern of Marxian materialistic determinism. More recently, 
totalitarian ideologies have interpreted the history of mankind in 
terms of the progress of a single nation and their “inevitable” des- 
tiny. Professor Miller interprets these facts as man’s effort “to 
find in history a ground of human faith” (p. 24) ; and at the same 
time he points out that they fall into idolatry and breed only false 
faiths because they arouse more hate than love and attempt to find 
the ultimate basis of modern civilization by deifying a partial as- 
pect of man’s history. The true basis of modern civilization must 
be sought in the total pattern of its historical development. In 
place of the Marxian or Nazi interpretation of history, Professor 
Miller asserts that Christianity is the true basis of modern civiliza- 
tion, that “religion has provided the energy and guided the course 
of evolutionary and historical progress” (p. 23). Interpreted 
from the religious point of view, the otherwise insignificant data 
of history fall into an intelligible pattern of evolutionary causality, 
and thus history provides the ground for the true human faith. 
At one stroke, Christianity supplies the fundamental principle of 
explanation for historical data, and history in its turn furnishes 
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a foundation, clarification and apologia for the principles of Chris- 
tian faith and revelation. “Christianity has generated the eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, and aesthetic culture which we call 
modern civilization. Today, chiefly because we have lost sight 
of its religious source, this civilization is threatened with decay. 
To see and to restore this connection between what we regard as 
our secular civilization and religious truth is our pressing need 
today” (p. xvii). Seen in this religious perspective, historical sci- 
ence itself is the corrective for the false faiths arising from 
idolatrous history. 

The proper method to be employed is the empirical method of 
historical science, as opposed to the “theoretical form of knowledge 
which we designate as intellectualism. . . . (That is) . . . faith 
in a single, universal and all explanatory Form in nature” (pp. 47, 
49). According to Professor Miller, history has shown that such 
a theoretical conception of an immanent eternal Form, which 
was the faith of Greek and Medieval rationalism, is incompatible 
with the Christian outlook. But natural science itself, within the 
past century, has moved from this rationalistic conception to an 
evolutionary science, so that there is no longer any clash between 
science and religion today. 

Empirical science should investigate the causal relation between 
human societies and their environment—not merely their physical 
environment, but their spiritual one as well. As a result of such 
an investigation man may hope to gain some control over his 
spiritual environment, just as by his technical investigations he has 
gained a measure of control over his physical environment. The 
standard of truth of this empirical science is reduced to a single, 
all embracing authority—the authority of experience, although it 
has four subdivisions : “the experience of him who states the truth, 
that of him who confirms it, the statement itself, and finally the 
fact which is affirmed by the statement” (p. 91). On this basis, 
historical evidence, when critically examined, must be admitted as 
data having a validity for historical science; equal to that of the 
data of natural science. And a knowledge of all actual religions, 
as distinct from theologies, is dependent on just such a faith in the 
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historical truth of certain particular past events. “If the insights 
of religion meet the tests of experience, then they stand on the 
same ground as the hypotheses of those studies which we honor as 
science” (p. 104). Thus the truth of Christianity is sufficiently 
established by an appeal to human experience as it is revealed by 
historical science. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a summary picture of 
the development of historical Christianity; and of the resulting 
view of man, nature and future religion. At the time of Christ’s 
birth, Rome had attempted to purvey, at a reasonable price, a mea- 
sure of peace, security, order and justice to the Mediterranean 
world. But these values, once they were secured, lost their signi- 
ficance in men’s eyes; so people looked for “an object of loyalty 
evoking a spontaneous and heart-felt response, and able to esta- 
blish a social communion into which all might enter on an equal 
footing” (p. 134). It was this human need which called forth 
Christianity in the Person of Christ. “That Christianity met and 
satisfied in a supreme degree the individual and social needs of the 
antique world is demonstrated by its success” (p. 142). “It was 
born of the inadequacy of human institutions and throve as a chal- 
lenge to them” (p. 158). Thus Christianity, in its earliest as in its 
latest manifestations, represents a revolt against institutional au- 
thority and established order which would retard human progress 
and shackle the vital development of history. For historical rea- 
sons, Latin Christianity was forced to institutionalize itself to pre- 
serve the political order of the fallen Roman empire, and to carry 
out the vast project of civilizing and Christianizing the barbarian _ 
hordes. But “all assumption of religious authority by an insti- 
tution is unchristian” (p. 159). 

It remained for the Renaissance to release society from political 
absolutism and free knowledge from dogmatic rationalism, just 
as it was the task of the Reformation to remove the ecclesiastical 
authority which had interposed itself between the individual Christ- 
ian and his God. It was this religious impetus, as embodied in 
Christianity, which gave direction and meaning to the development 
of modern history since the Renaissance. True, the people of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries cast off the authority of feudal 
society and the medieval church only to fall under the authority of 
an absolute monarch and a politically established church. But this 
was a necessary transition stage; and the reformatory movement 
was carried forward in the Puritan revolt and the later democratic 
revolutions of the eighteenth century. The Puritan movement 
may have been premature in England, but the seed flourished in the 
colonies, for “democracy in America was the means by which was 
made possible the continuous and progressive realization in social 
actualities of those moral and humane truths which Christianity 
brought into the world. . . . It is the human evolution impelled 
by Jesus Christ and projected across Europe by the medieval 
church, which in these revolutions continues its appropriation of 
human life, and shapes present and future humanity into a form 
which is Christian, whatever it may be called” (p. 177). Those 
of us who lament the irreligious character of modern times are 
taking a superficial view, for history shows that modern democ- 
racy, modern science and modern society are the product of a 
developmental process stimulated and motivated primarily by 
man’s religious nature. Our modern humanism is really an 
“effort to resuscitate the spirit of religion by destroying the 
formal limitations in which religion has come to be confined” 
(p. 186). The multiplication of religious sects and the diversi- 
fication of beliefs is a manifestation of the change necessary to 
healthy growth and progress in Christian experience. The dis- 
integration of orthodox faith is merely indicative of an inde- 
pendent and experimental attitude toward religious truth. “This 
age cannot be called irreligious simply because agnosticism is 
widespread and unbelief often outspoken; for these phenomena 
must accompany religious freedom. It is possible that there is 
more honest and intelligent pursuit of religion today than at any 
other time in the past” (p. 224). 

It would seem that, according to Professor Miller, man’s 
original sin consists in his incorrigible tendency toward institu- 
tionalism—toward confining man’s proper dynamic development in 
static forms. This holds for all human affairs, political, intel- 
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lectual and religious. On the other hand, the persistent good of 
man’s nature consists in his evolutionary tendency to burst through 
these fixed patterns and institutional forms—to move forward 
toward a wider love of humanity, expressed in a succession of 
reforms and revolts, through which man’s divinity as revealed. in 
Christ shall be brought to ever more adequate development. And 
the historical record shows a series of successes in favor of man’s 
better nature, with corresponding defeats for his sinful aspect. 

Such optimism in these times would be a welcome encourage- 
ment were it not for the danger of being lured into a fool’s 
paradise. It was no doubt true that the men of the Reformation 
revolted against the established ecclesiastical institutions in order 
to enter into a direct and personal worship of God. But the net 
outcome is that modern man had ended by worshipping himself. 
The leaders of the Renaissance probably revolted against feudal 
authority in order that men might gain the liberty to lead better 
lives. But modern man has used this liberty to enjoy the 
pleasures of this world, and to realize his ambitions for temporal 
power. The scientists of the Renaissance may have burst asunder 
the bonds of scholastic learning in order to attain a deeper knowl- 
edge of God and man’s relation to Him. But the actual result is 
the development of a science with which to exploit for his own 
selfish purposes the resources of nature. 

This extremely able attempt to reduce the meaning of the whole 
of human life, including its religious significance, to the per- 
spective of history reveals both the invaluable contributions and 
the inevitable limitations of the historical method when taken by 
itself. It rightly emphasizes the full reality and importance of the 
concrete individual. But it forgets that the greatest saints and 
sages plumbed the full depths of the temporal process only by 
viewing it sub specie aeternitatis, with an otherworldly vision. 
An exclusive preoccupation with the historical makes one lose sight 
of an important distinction: that between the changing historical 
development of man’s religious experience and man’s correspond- 
ingly changing conception of God on the one hand, and God as 
He is in Himself, immutable and infinite—indepedendent of our 
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mutable experience and finite conceptions. An example of the 
disastrous consequences of this historical reduction of the divine, 
is found in Professor Miller’s discussion of Christ’s immortality, 
which is made to consist in the continuance in history of the effect 
of His earthly life upon succeeding generations of men, just as 
Abraham Lincoln, though dead and gone lives on in our al- 
legiance to his social principles. “Lincoln and Christ live or die 
in us, by our will. It was the will of God in Christ not to live 
except in the lives of those who loved Him. As man, Jesus was 
animal and mortal, and His flesh corrupted in the tomb as yours 
and mine will corrupt. As man He was also immortal and divine, 
in the measure to which His life, moving into and shaping the 
impulse of other lives, directed human behavior and pointed the 
course which future ages should follow” (pp. 198-9). Here we 
have asserted with a vengeance, the ancient proposition of the 
Sophist : Man is the measure of all things. 

If we would preserve the value of history’s contribution to our 
knowledge of man and his destiny, and rescue it from sophistry, is 
it not necessary to revive that very theology which forms the back- 
bone of the Christian tradition and which Professor Miller, along 
with this modern age, has rejected? The historical approach, 
when taken by itself seems to transform progress into a dogma and 
make empirical knowledge into an ultimate authority. Do we 
not need theological science of the sort which will insist on the 
cognitive value of experience, while recognizing that experience 
is not limited to perishable individuals but may include a vision of 
the divine and eternal? Can we not include the historical de- 
velopment of man and nature and also view man as potentially an 
image of the eternal Creator? And finally, do we not need to 
achieve the insight that man’s religious life is not merely a pro- 
gression from one point in time to another point, but may also be 
an ascent toward a union with God Himself in the beatific vision? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction to the Old Testament. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. New York: Harpers, 

1941, pp. xiv + 917. $4.00. 

The very fact that this volume contains over 900 closely packed octavo pages 
indicates its nature. It purports to be a thorough and detailed treatment of a 
vast subject. No Introduction in English since, Driver’s has approached it in 
compass. 

It must be said at once that the importance of the book is commensurate with 
its magnitude. It is written by a competent scholar who is at home in the many 
fields treated, and has thought long and profoundly on the literary and religious 
significance of the Old Testament, as well as on the critical problems involved. 
One of the valuable characteristics of the book is the very leisureliness made 
possible by its size. The author has time to go into a full discussion of each mat- 
ter, as is done in such large German works as Eissfeldt’s Einleitung. His analyses 
are carried into the smallest details. Nothing is skimped or hurried. Yet he 
avoids the “‘ prolixness”’ which he so abhors. 

An outstanding characteristic of the book is its literary charm. What is too 
often a dull subject becomes a story in which one gets really a history of Israel 
as well as of its literature. The several authors live before the reader. The 
summaries of the contents of books and documents are delightful. The author 
can set forth the religious ideas of a book with lucidity and power. His por- 
trayals of the writing prophets are splendid. On can truthfully call his book 
eloquent. Yet he has contrived to pack it with data. One finds here the history 
of critical thought about each book, including the most recent contemporary 
opinions. 

For these reasons the present reviewer welcomes it as the standard text-book 
for which he has long been looking. Not that any one reader would agree with 
all the author’s conclusions. Now and then, also, he takes beginners beyond their 
depth. But it is a book for them to own and dig into. 

Some of the views expressed by the author are these: In his analysis of Genesis 
he maintains the existence of a source S, which narrates the primeval mythological 
history of mankind in Gen. 1-11 and the legendary history of Southern Palestine 
and Transjordania in later chapters (including ch. 14). Additions made from 
time to time are assigned to S*. S is dominated by an extremely pessimistic idea 
of human life which is not Israelitish. Its unfriendliness towards the southern 
tribes and its ignoring of those in the north, its Edomitic background and interest, 
point to an Edomite origin. It belongs to the same strain as the Book of Job. 
(p. 159 ff). J began with Gen. 12:1-4a and probably ended with the account of 
the conquest of Canaan summarized in Jud. 1; although it may have included also 
the early source of Samuel (p. 147). The Priestly Writing was never an inde- 
pendent entity but was composed as a framework for JE (p. 207). The Decalogue 
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was the work of the author of the Deuteronomistic Code of 621 (p. 232). “There 
is no trace of monotheism in Deuteronomy outside of Ch. 4 (which is postexilic),” 
The “early source” of Samuel! begins at I Sam. 4:1b-7:1 and continues, as one of 
the two chief sources of the compiler, through I Kings 2:46. It is ‘‘a well organ- 
ized literary unit,” probably from the hand of Ahimaaz (Klostermann) (p. 356). 
The author of the “late source”’ concocted stories to vilify Hophni, Phinehas, and 
Saul, and to glorify Samuel and David. Only I Sam. 15 may be based on facts 
(p. 363). 

Isaiah did not become nationalistic during the siege by Sennacherib, his attitude 
being exhibited in 1:2-9. But after Sennacherib had devastated Judah he “‘ex- 
pressed his flaming indignation in a magnificent oracle against Assyria" (10:5-9, 
13-15). He predicted the punishment of Judah and the survival of a remnant, 
but not the coming of a messianic king, or the inviolability of Zion, or the end of 
Assyria (p. 438). Isa. 56-66 are dated 450-350 (p. 459). Dr. Pfeiffer retains a 
large amount of Jer. 1-25 as Jeremiah’s, and of 20-44 as Baruch’s (pp. 501 f). 
The Book of Ezekiel is “substantially trustworthy” (p. 535). Ezekiel, who re- 
ceived his call in Babylonia in 593, obeyed a divine command (3:4) to return to 
Jerusalem and was there during the years immediately preceding 586. This ex- 
plains the many features in his prophecies which indicate that he was addressing 
the people of Jerusalem (p. 537). He went back to Babylonia between Jan. 588 
(24:1) and Jan. 585 (33:21, p. 539). Hosea 1 and 3 refer to different women. 
Gomer was chaste and continued so; ‘‘a wife of whoredoms” is to be spiritually 
interpreted. Ch. 3 tells how Hosea out of kindness took in a wretched prostitute 
and “gave her a home”’ (p. 568). 

“The majority of the psalms were not composed for liturgical use” (p. 633). 
None of the “royal psalms” is pre-exilic except 45; 2:1-10 and 110:1-4 are 
Maccabean (p. 630). Dr. Pfeiffer has rather a low opinion of the psalms as a 
whole. In contrast to the most ancient Hebrew hymns they “are characterized 
by elaborate and rhetorical phrasing, prolixness, artificiality and conventionality” 
(p. 631). He inclines to follow Balla in regarding the I-psalms as individual. 
Opposing Gunkel and others he holds that “the psalms cannot be definitely 
classified according to form . . . or content” (p. 634). In Proverbs he finds 
secular proverbs with a theology akin to that of Job, Ps. 104, and Eccles., and 
religious proverbs breathing orthodox piety. The book reflects ‘the ideals of 
the prosperous middle classes in town and country,” in contrast to the psalms, 
which are “in general the voice of the lower classes” (p. 657). He inclines to 
regard the author of Job as an Edomite (p. 681), who “‘ was unable to discover in 
the universal Creator the characteristics of human personality” (p. 703). Yet 
Job’s miseries may “have an incomprehensible purpose in the scheme of things 
or, if such is not the case, they are so infinitesimal in the cosmos that they can 
hardly mar the perfection of God’s creation and the character of the Creator” 
(p. 707). 

Dr. Pfeiffer agrees with Torrey that “the material in Chronicles not derived from 
Samuel and Kings ‘was all freely composed by the Chronicler himself, in pursuit 
of his apologetic aim’” (p. 805). He dates it at 250 or a little earlier (p. 812). 
Ezra he puts under Artaxerxes I (p. 819). The story of the return is imaginary 
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(p. 823). We have no reliable information about Ezra, but he need not be a 
purely fictitious character (p. 833). 
University of the South FLEMING JAMES. 


The Prophets and Their Times. By J. M. Powis Smith. Second edition, re- 
vised by William A. Irwin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 
xviii + 342. $2.50. 

This is a good piece of revision of a well-known work. The additions embody 
material made available by the advance in our knowledge of the political history, 
and the ancient religions of the east, and by the progress in Old Testament study 
since 1925, the date of the first edition. The chapter on Ezekiel has been com- 
pletely re-written. In it Professor Irwin outlines the results of his own work on 
that book, and makes a valuable contribution towards the solution of its critical 
problems. In a number of other places he has elaborated, often with special 
reference to the present world situation, the passages in which Dr. Smith summed 
up the teaching of each prophet. 

Professor Irwin departs from the original work in rejecting the view that the 
prophets were ecstatics. Here he seems to be leaning over backwards in his de- 
sire to avoid any suggestion that the prophet’s insight into reality was the result 
of some supernatural message which he had passively received in a state of trance. 
Nevertheless, the prophet was a man of peculiar emotional temperament. Recog- 
nition of this need not weaken our insistence that his apprehension of the divine 
revelation was made possible by his conscious surrender of his whole being to 
God. The whole question of prophetic psychology urgently needs further con- 
sideration. 

In conclusion it may be said that Professor Irwin's brief contributions to this 
little book are of such a kind as to lead one to hope that he will before long make 
_ available in more extensive form the results of his study of the prophets. 

General Theological Seminary C. A. Smpson. 


The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611. By Charles C. Butter- 
worth. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941, pp. xii + 394. 
$3.50. 

This is a most interesting and readable book. Addressing itself to the question 
“How did our Authorized Version come to be written in the style in which it 
was written?”’ it shows how in its literary aspects the King James Bible is the 
culmination of a long line of earlier English versions. Following the introductory 
chapter on the place of the King James Bible in English prose, come chapters on 
Bible Language, and the Persistence of English Speech, the latter dealing with the 
pre-conquest translations of certain parts of the Bible, and showing the nature 
of the Anglo-Saxon contribution to modern English. The English versions, be- 
ginning with Wycliffe, are then examined, described, and compared. The final 
chapter, entitled The King James Bible: Derivation of its Literary Style, sums up. 
“To Tyndale we owe the tone of simple earnestness, the plainness of speech, and 
the economy of words, that characterize so much of our Bible.” ‘From a literary 
point of view, Coverdale’s share in our Authorized Version is marked by its 
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smoothness, its even-flowing tempo, its ease and naturalness and harmony.” 
The Geneva Bible “resolved many obscurities in the English text, especially in 
the Old Testament, and added strength and vigor to the translation. It sought 
to preserve the force and the idiom of the original tongues, and thus imparted 
fresh vitality to the lineage of the Authorized Version.” The King James Bible 
itself is marked by “fitness of word, fineness of shading, variety of rhythm, and 
grace of cadence. It imparted a literary finish that was incomplete before.” 

The first appendix contains ten selections as they appeared in ten English ver- 
sions, culminating in the King James, illustrating the actual development of the 
scriptural style as it took place. Appendix II describes how the lineage of the 
King James Version varies in different portions of the Bible. The book closes 
with an exhaustive bibliography and complete indexes. 

General Theological Seminary C. A. Simpson. 


What Mean These Stones? By Millar Burrows. New Haven: American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 1941, pp. xvi + 306. $2.50. 


Scholars—and others—have been prolific in recent years in providing works 
dealing with Biblical archaeology. The reviewer cannot claim to have read all 
of these; but, so far as his knowledge extends, he would welcome the present work 
as being by far the best. Many have written to support some view of their own, 
particularly an hostility towards the modern critical position, and have found 
archaeology discrediting matters with which it can have no possible relation. 
As Dr. Burrows says: ‘‘ What we really need, after all, is not to defend the Bible 
but to understand it. It is here that archaeology makes its greatest contribution” 
(p. 6); not to confirm that which stands in no need of confirmation, but to illus- 
trate that which is, in part, obscure. The author is factual, objective, his entire 
attitude is that of the scholar, not the partisan controversialist ; and in his setting 
forth of facts he seems to have left nothing of the slightest consequence unnoticed. 
His work, we may note, extends into the New Testament field, even into that of 
early Church history. When he interprets facts, the interpretation is char- 
acterized by insight, sanity, balance, broad knowledge. If there is any error it 
is on the side of conservatism; as when he refuses to identify definitely Tell en- 
Nasbeh with Mizpah, it is an “unsolved problem” (p. 63), “doubtful” (p. 148). 
If this be an error, it is far less serious than that of jumping at conclusions. 
Reservation of judgment is essential at many points; the best one can say often 
is what the writer says in connection with the Lachish letters, after noticing di- 
vergent translations, “neither interpretation is certain” (p. 184). Far too many 
writers in this field have succumbed to the temptation to infallibility and rash 
generalizations, weaving, e.g. elements from unrelated sources ‘into a composite 
picture which is actually true to no one religion” (p. 236). The chapter on “ Text 
and Language” was not absolutely necessary for the purpose of the book, but 
adds to its value. The illustrations are numerous and well-chosen. There are 
two minor criticisms to be made: the abbreviations, for which the writer apolo- 
gizes, are irritating; and a longer bibliography would have been desirable. To 
offset the latter lack there are excellent indices. 

Nashotah House F. H. HALLock. 
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The Thought of St. Paul in the Light of the Modern World. By Eric Montizambert. 

New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, pp. xiv + 325. $3.85. 

The dean of the Laramie Cathedral is a practical and scholarly pastor who 
goes back of present-day New Testament criticism to see its implications for faith 
and life. Writing from the liberal Catholic viewpoint, he examines, one by one, 
the great doctrinal issues raised by the Pauline epistles—e.g. Christology, the 
Church, the Ministry and Sacraments, Sin, the Atonement, and Christian Ethics— 
and comes to clear and definite conclusions. Evangelicals, in the Episcopal 
Church and outside, need to read this book in order to appreciate the real values 
in Anglican Catholicism for which its most enlightened representatives contend, 
and also so that they may realize where liberal Catholics stand with them against 
obscurantism, superstition and spiritual tyranny. And it is required reading for 
all “Catholics,”” many of whom need to revise their apologetic, not to mention 
some of their convictions. Any real success for the Catholic movement in the 
Episcopal Church must lie along the lines laid down by the Dean. 

His biblical criticism is mainly up-to-date. Ephesians and the Pastoral 
Epistles are post-Pauline, but this reviewer would challenge the dating of Gala- 
tians before the Apostolic Council. There is an intelligent brief statement on 
Form Criticism, the M source is postulated, but Matt. 16:13-20 is held to be 
genuine, and its is Mary of Magdala who comes into Simon’s house. The speeches 
of Acts are the composition of Luke, whose theological powers are recognized to 
be meagre; but Dean Montizambert, following Acts, has St. Paul sitting at the 
feet of Gamaliel. He seems not to regard him as a Hellenistic Jew (p. 18), but 
what do we know about Hellenistic Jews, apart from Philo, Paul, and a few others? 
And it is not quite true that “few men have ever been able to view situations so 
dispassionately” (p. 81); the great thing is that the Apostle rose above his stormy 
passions as much as he did. Recent studies of Hellenistic religion by such men 
as Festugiére should keep us from speaking of the “‘ pornography” of pagan rituals 
(p. 20), and Dean Montizambert’s strictures on Judaism as a religion of repression 
(p. 142) ought to be modified just a little by what George Foot Moore has 
taught us. 

But most of these criticisms concern minor points. Where the Dean shines is 
in his grasp of the great themes of the Apostle’s thought. Following the sug- 
gestion of Kirsopp Lake, he treats Pauline Christianity as a “germinal Catholi- 
cism” and insists that it is germinal. Along with this goes the recognition that 
the doctrine of the Church is simply the doctrine of Israel, taken over and adapted 
(of. Easton’s article in the ATR, July, 1940), and a common-sense view of the 
development of the ministry, mainly along the lines of C. H. Turner. What he 
says about sacramental doctrine is especially important; Transsubstantiation is 
rejected, but the term ex opere operato is kept and defended in a way compatible 
with the New Testament and the best patristic theology, though, as Professor 
A. D. Nock has remarked to me, donum datum would be a happier term than opus 
operatum, for it puts the emphasis where Dean Montizambert would wish to 
place it, viz. on the faithfulness of God, not the act of man. The treatment of 
other doctrines is thoughtful and sound, though there is a curious failure to men- 
tion the Christus Victor side of the Atonement, and the Dean once remarks that 
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as Christians “we are under no obligation to accept as de fide statements of Apos- 
tles not in some sense supported by the Gospel records” (p. 150). This would 
seem to put a great deal of weight on Q and other sources. As a doctrine of 
authority it will hardly stand the test, though it might be a good caution for 
those embarking on popular apologetics. 

If there is any other fault in the book, it is the failing, common to all Catholic 
theologians, of so emphasizing Church, sacraments and ministry, that the picture 
of St. Paul is out of focus. But even this is a kind of corrective. 

Episcopal Theological School SHERMAN E. JOHNson. 


The Revelation of St. John. By Martin Kiddle. New York: Harpers, 1941, 
pp. 1 + 460. $3.50. 


A new commentary in the Moffatt series is an event for English speaking stu- 
dents. The general excellence of the series arouses expectations not easily satis- 
fied. These commentaries will be, no doubt, standard works for a generation, 
and Martin Kiddle’s Revelation of St. John has been eagerly awaited. In this 
commentary the original purpose of the series is treated with great earnestness. 
It is written with the average, serious, reader always in mind. Since the author 
is himself a parish priest and is convinced that the Seer’s purpose is solely pastoral, 
it is not surprising to find he has written what is, in effect, a series of running 
meditations. The critical apparatus hardly ever intrudes and indeed its im- 
portance is constantly belittled. The result is an unusually large volume where 
difficulties of detail are sorted out rather than argued and where the religious 
message of the prophet holds always the center of attention. It is a “spiritual” 
commentary after the order fashionable of late in European circles. There is no 
question; it is an interesting book. 

The general approach is the accepted one of today. The author, a Christian 
prophet well known in Asia Minor, has written to his brethren an account of 
visions he has had while in exile for the faith. It is in the reign of the Emperor 
Domitian and what is written must be read over against the events, the fears and 
hopes of that time. The real interest however is not, so Kiddle thinks, in the 
apocalyptic story told, but in what lies behind the story, the religious issues and 
the inevitable judgment they must bring. The attempt to keep them in the center 
of attention has led to cutting the visions from history, to a large degree, and 
lifting them to a timeless eschatological plane. The means used is a symbolic 
and allegorical exegesis. The commentary follows hard on the heels of Lohmeyer 
in the Lietzmann series. Symbolic exegesis has enabled Kiddle to demonstrate 
a splendid and consistent unity for the book. To a considerable degree, most 
students now would admit the unity of the Revelation. The older pre-occupation 
with source analysis was largely mistaken. Few, however, would find the Seer 
so completely in control of his tradition, nor would they give so large a place to 
the creative power of ecstatic visions. Scissors and paste are often in evidence. 
In the matter of symbolic exegesis the interpreter of apocalyptic faces his most 
difficult problem. Where should the line be drawn’ between symbol and fact? 
A way out of any difficulty is possible with the use of such an exegetical method. 
There is probably more fact and less eschatology than Kiddle has supposed. 
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The plan of the book, in the large as in the small, is ordered by a scheme of 
sevens. The heart of it, however, is the thrice repeated scheme of seven plagues, 
the seals, the bowls and the trumpets. The materials outside these three sec- 
tions are introductory or by way of addenda. Three times the Seer repeats the 
same story of the end of all things. Repetition is his way of instruction. Each 
of these three versions of the story is not, however, identical, for each has its own 
peculiar interests and emphasis. The later extend the knowledge given in the 
earlier with regard to what must concern the readers most. In a word the com- 
mentator returns to a version of the ever persistent “recapitulation theory.” 
The Plagues, however, make but a frame-work for what is the Seer’s real interest, 
the unfortunately termed “Interludes” inserted each time between the Sixth and 
Seventh Plagues. Three times, each in more and more detail, as new insight has 
come to the prophet, and he tells the trials, the fate and the reward of the Christian 
martyrs. The Apocalypse is essentially a ‘Book of Martyrs.” We are shown 
them first on earth, 144,000 of them being “‘sealed’’ for a peculiar vocation and 
for divine protection from the plagues while they fulfil it. We see them next as 
they are arriving in heaven, an as yet unnumbered host. Once more they are 
brought upon the stage, the whole 144,000, singing triumphantly the Song of 
Moses and the Lamb. Every one of the “‘sealed"’ has proved faithful to his call. 
Contrary to recent opinion, this interpretation would not have all the Christians 
martyrs, only the 144,000 choice spirits elected for the special task of proclaiming 
the gospel for a last time in the thoroughfares of the wicked world. They were 
divinely guarded until the work was done, then martyred and rapt away to heaven. 
The Seer is specially enjoined to prophesy this. It is the content of the “Little 
Scroll.” The rest of the Church has fled to the desert that is “separation from 
the world,” and, as the vision of the measuring of the temple reveals, they will 
be safely kept through all the great tribulation, to enter, when it is over, the 
millennial kingdom with the risen martyrs. These latter, the Moses and Elijahs 
of their day, must win through death the right to reign with Christ in that blessed 
Thousand Years. It is a brilliant way out of the most knotty crux of the Apoca- 
lypse. Is it, however, convincing? Many will doubt it. 

The same ingenious methods are used to get over the confusion and mysteries 
of the last chapters. The more striking of the results arrived at ought to be set 
down. The figures with the sickles are all of them merely heavenly portents for 
the coming drama; the Messiah is not among them. When the Seventh Angel 
pours his bowl and cries “‘It is finished,” the story of earth and its civilization is 
ended. The rest of the Apocalypse is appendices or addenda; it tells once more, 
this time in detail, the events of the sixth and seventh bowls. Nero Redivivus, 
accompanied by the Parthian hosts under their ten chieftains, breaks across the 
bounds of civilization, burning, pillaging and slaughtering. Antichrist, according 
to prophecy, has turned upon his own! The evil hordes settle among the ruins 
they have made at Rome and for a little while the Parthian captains strut as 
kings. Then Messiah comes with the risen martyrs and the armies of Antichrist 
move to meet him. Here at Rome was Harmagedon, the “Hill of Victory”! 
A last fearful earthquake crashes at that instant; and all is over, the Millennium 
begins. One thing more remains to be mentioned. The city with jewelled walls 
and golden streets is not viewed here as in many recent studies. The Seer is not 
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supposed to break off shortly his description of the eternal joys and after a 
hortatory word, return to his chief interest, the reward of the martyrs. The 
city described at such length is the Eternal City, the heavenly Jerusalem. As 
might be expected, the apologia for such materialistic dreams is not left un- 
furnished. 

A wealth of learning lies behind the apparatus of this commentary. Its use 
may be often hidden and in some few places eccentric; but it is there. The soly- 
tions of the perennial problems of the book are ingenious to a degree. If they 
prove acceptable, a considerable step forward has been made. Most students of 
apocalyptic, however, are not likely to be enthusiastic. An interpretation so 
predominantly “eschatological” and an exegesis so largely ‘‘ pneumatic” do not 
commend themselves, in spite of a passing popularity in some prominent circles, 
Source analysis, literary criteria, Comparative Religions have often been in- 
temperately used in works on the Revelation; but to treat with them cavalierly, 
or to abandon them would seem a decidedly retrograde step. And, finally, a 
commentary ought not to become a book of homilies, no matter how pastoral 
the mood of the original document. The reader should be held closely to the text. 
Time alone will prove the value of Mr. Kiddle’s work. If there is promise there 
is also considerable doubt. The commentary must win its right to be numbered 
with the best of this most admirable and successful series. 

General Theological Seminary DONALD FRASER FORRESTER. 


The Unquenchable Light. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New York: Harpers, 

1941, pp. xxii + 191. $2.00. 

This work, the William Belden Noble Lectures for 1940, by the D. Willis 
James Professor of Missions at Yale, gives us, in less than 200 pages, a succinct 
yet comprehensive account of ‘the influence of Jesus’ on the history of the past 
nineteen centuries. 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Latourette’s larger works will welcome the 
summary of this volume, replete as it is with the author’s ripe learning, reverent 
sympathy and generally sound judgment. 

Naturally, in so condensed a survey, there will be considerable omissions, 
especially in reference to the personalities who, fired by the influence of Jesus, 
became the leaders in so many important movements. There will also be points 
of view expressed which Anglicans in particular are hardly likely to accept. 

But if, amid so much that is admirable, one more serious fault may be mentioned, 
it is in the adoption of a schematism which, in its thesis of alternate periods of 
advance and recession, is too dangerously precise. For example, many historians 
would hesitate to speak of the period between A.D. 500 and 950 as ‘‘ The First 
and Greatest Recession,” in view of the great achievement in these centuries of 
the conversion of the western barbarians. Similarly, in view of the great ad- 
vances (in manifold ways) during the fourteenth century, one might hesitate to 
describe the period between A.D. 1350 and 1500 as ‘“‘The Second Major Re- 
cession.” 

These, if faults, are, of course, merely matters of arrangement. The matter 
of the nine chapters is uniformly good and the summary given in “‘ The Latest 
Age” and “‘The Outlook” is excellent. The strength of the whole story is in 
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proving the undying influence of Christ through all the changes and chances of 
the ages and in the reasons given for believing that this influence is, and will 
continue to be, a victorious force in history. 

University of Washington Hersert H. Gowen. 


Sachsenspiegel and Bible. Researches in the Source History of the Sachsenspiegel 
and the Influence of the Bible on Mediaeval German Law. Publications in Me- 
diaeval Studies, The University of Notre Dame, No. V. By Guido Kisch. 


Notre Dame, 1941, pp. 198. 

Dr. Kisch, a distinguished German legal historian, now Visiting Professor of 
History in the Jewish Institute of Religion, has analysed in this monograph the 
use of the Bible by Eike von Repgow of Anhalt in composing his legal treatise 
about 1221-24, known as the Sachsenspiegel. He surveys carefully the history of 
criticism of the document, showing the neglect or uncertainty which has been 
manifest regarding Eike’s knowledge and use of Scripture. Many selected pas- 
sages from the Sachsenspiegel and also Eike’s World Chronicle are then set forth 
with Biblical parallels. Finally Dr. Kisch sets the spirit of the Sachsenspiegel in 
the framework of the medieval religious world-view. This last section will be 
of most interest to students of church history; for it opens to view, among English 
students, at least, a new field of medieval literature and culture not heretofore 
well-known to them (though there are numerous references to the Sachsenspiegel 
and kindred works in Carlyle’s A History of Political Theory in the West). Reading 
between the lines, one can see too the relevance of this fountain-source of Ger- 
manic jurisprudence as Dr. Kisch criticises some modern attempts by “‘ National 
Socialist"’ scholars to distort the Biblical, Christian postulates which underlay 
Eike’s theory and application of law. 

The reviewer does not make the slightest claim to any authoritative knowledge 
about the Sachsenspiegel, but would like to record an unsatisfied curiosity re- 
garding the significance of Eike’s extensive knowledge and literary capacity— 
being “‘a lay judge of knightly rank”—for the history of medieval education. 
And it would be a great boon for those of us who find medieval German rather 
difficult reading to have this monumental work made available in English 
translation. 

Episcopal Theological School Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Medieval Humanism. By Gerald Groveland Walsh. New York: Macmillan, 

1942, pp. xii + 103. $1.00. 

This fourth volume in the Roman Catholic ‘‘ Christendom Series” deals with a 
fascinating theme, but the result is very disappointing. With so large a subject 
in so small a compass one expects a summary treatment and many omissions. 
Even so, the presentation is poorly organized and needless repetitions take space 
that might have been more usefully employed. A facile style, which is pleasant 
reading, has led the author into many careless generalizations which are either 
inaccurate in fact or leave a wrong impression on the reader. One is startled by 
such statements as the citation of I Clement as “the first Papal Encyclical;” 
or of Avitus that he “‘ went out to the Barbarians of Burgundy and kindled among 
them a flame of learning and piety;” or of surprise that Christian men continued 
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to debate the problem of church and state “‘even after St. Thomas Aquinas had 
settled the matter;” or of listing Anselm’s many deserved accomplishments as 
including that of a “poet of a high order.” Aldhelm and Bede are said to have 
been Hebrew scholars, without any qualification; and Plummer is made responsible 
for tracing the origin of Bede’s “erudition to Caesar, Orosius, Gildas, Gregory 
and others”! The word “erudition” must belong to “others” (see Plummer's 
extensive list in Opera Historica, I, |-liii). And why single out Gregory? The 
author skillfully passes over any mention of the great pope’s attitude toward 
secular Latin literature; and in fact, he never makes clear the real medieval atti- 
tude toward the use of pagan authors, even in his paragraph on Cassiodorus, 
All through this little book one feels that the author is on the defensive for no 
good reason. No one seriously questions the richness of medieval Christian hu- 
manism, or that it owes much, if not its peculiar distinction to that religious quality 
which he calls ‘‘Grace."" But that is no reason for invidious comparison with the 
humanistic achievements of the “pagans of antiquity” or the ‘‘neo-pagans of 
the fifteenth century.”’ The reviewer found most stimulation in this very in- 
adequate book in some of the author’s excellent translations of bits of medieval 
verse, his suggestion that Beowulf is an allegory of Christian redemption, and the 
concluding pages on Dante. 
Episcopal Theological School 


Johann Conrad Beissel. By Walter C. Klein. Philadelphia: University of 

Pennsylvania Press, 1942, pp. x + 218. -$2.25. 

This is an account of the life, work, and theology of a self-educated German 
religious enthusiast who emigrated to America in 1720, at the age of thirty, and 
about eight years later founded a monastic community of Seventh Day Dunkers 
at Ephrata, Pennsylvania. Within a generation after his death in 1768 the 
community had dwindled almost to extinction. 

Since Beissel was accepted by many of his followers as the mouthpiece of the 
Holy Spirit, all of whose utterances were divinely inspired, the author is at some 
pains to trace the actual sources of his ideas. These were “‘Inspirationism, 
Seventh Day Sabbatarianism, Dunkerism, and Béhmism.” “ Intellectually, 
Beissel was largely an echo. Spiritually, he bears the impress of Pietism and 
presents nothing startlingly distinctive. His temperament is the only interesting 
and original thing about him, and it is the temperament of an unbending, untiring 
fanatic.” ‘‘He was an insignificant man who made a lifelong effort to feel 
impressive.” 

Despite the willingness of the majority of his followers to accept him as a 
heaven-sent leader, there were always some who resisted his autocratic methods. 
Hence the story of his life, says the author, becomes largely a catalog of his feuds. 
These make entertaining if not edifying reading. 

Indeed the book as a whole is written in such a lively, diverting manner that 
it is difficult to put it down when once begun. Although it justifies itself as a 
study of religious aberration and radical social experiment, one cannot help re- 
gretting that a worthier subject did not engage the attention of such a capable 
historian and artist as the author shows himself to be. 

Episcopal Theological School JamMEs ARTHUR MULLER. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
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The Story of American Catholicism. By Theodore Maynard. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941, pp. xv + 694. $3.50. 

The amazing growth of the Roman Catholic Church in this country, from the 
thirty thousand (half of them concentrated in Maryland) who welcomed John 
Carroll at the close of the Revolution, to nearly as many millions under the ex- 
tended hierarchy of today, is no small part of the epic of America. Hardly less 
remarkable is the steady accommodation of that Church to our national mores. 
For this story we have hitherto had to depend largely upon the volumes of Shea 
and O’Gorman, now fifty years old, and the scholarly monographs of Msgr. 
Guilday. Now comes this brilliant book by a layman, a convert and man of 
letters, proud of being at once an American and a Catholic, conscious of no least 
conflict between his loyalty to his country and his devotion to his Church. Mr. 
Maynard modestly disclaims the qualifications of a ‘scientific’ historian, and 
doubtless his book is on the literary side all the better for that. His horizons 
are wide and he has avoided the antiquarianism which is so often the besetting 
sin of denominational historians. He aims to give an honest and vivid account of 
the place of the Roman Church in the American scene and of the contributions 
which his Church has made to our American culture. Experts will no doubt 
question some of his opinions and factual statements, but by and large he has 
succeeded in his purpose. 

While Maynard’s spirit is generally as fair as one could reasonably expect, 
there are occasional outcroppings of partisanship, and quite justifiable outbursts 
of indignation against the intolerance of ‘nativism’ or the injustice inflicted upon 
the Indian. Eager to claim for his Church all the credit to which she is legiti- 
mately entitled, he tries not to go beyond the record. Shea's dictum: “‘ There 
were no Catholic Tories,” is dismissed as “nonsense.” Whereas some Roman 
writers have gone to the verge of making our founding fathers disciples of the 
schoolmen, Maynard is content to assert that ‘there was at least a general conso- 
nance between the principles upon which the new nation was to be built and those 
of the scholastic philosophy,” although at the time ‘“‘this may have been far from 
evident.” He does not claim that the Catholic Irish won the Revolution or saved 
the Union or freed the slaves. Indeed, he reminds us that the southern Catholics 
were ardent pro-slavery people. He is candid enough to say that Catholics may 
not regard the American system as the best possible political system. It is 
merely the best that could be devised under existing conditions. There is little 
disposition to gloat over notable converts, although the fact is recorded with 
satisfaction and considerable attention is paid to the erratic Orestes Brownson. 

Maynard does not attempt to conceal the turbulence and dissensions of the 
formative period—the troubles caused by trusteeism or resulting from Irish 
belligerence and German racism. In a significant chapter, ‘‘The Lost Land,” 
he indicts the short-sighted policy which concentrated Catholic immigration in 
urban centres to the neglect of rural areas. This “ghastly error” confronts the 
Church with a sharp decline before long, since the stream of immigration has 
ceased and the urban population fails to maintain itself. A chapter on “Cultural 
Contributions" is written with evident zest, as if the author felt justifiable pride 
in what clergy and laymen have done in the fields of scholarship, art, and letters. 
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The volume begins with the Spanish explorers and missionaries; it ends with a 
spirited exposition of Catholic Action and the liturgical movement. Here and 
there one encounters a passage which irritates by excess of partisanship, particu- 
larly a nasty and irrelevant slur upon the work of Protestant chaplains in the 
World War. By and large, however, one feels that Maynard is telling with candor 
and clarity and grace the life-story of one of the major factors in America’s 
pageant: not so much the history of a Church, but, rather, the story of what 
members of a particular Church have been and done in and for America, as 
Americans, no less than as Catholics. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church. By George E. DeMille. 

Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1941, pp. x + 130. $2.50. 

This story of the development of the Catholic movement in the Episcopal 
Church is packed into a few more than a hundred pages, but the story is thoroughly 
told, and the bibliography bears evidence to wide reading and exhaustive research, 
The account starts with a description of the disorganized condition of the Church 
in this country at the close of the Revolutionary War and of the difficulties the 
Church had to face in its early years. The second chapter tells of the beginning 
of the catholic movement under the early High Churchmen—Hobart, Doane, 
John Henry Hopkins, and others—who understood the catholic position of the 
Church and gave the Church catholic leadership long before the Oxford Move- 
ment and the first of the ‘Tracts for the Times” in 1833. The author goes on 
to trace the effect of the Tracts on the American Church, the issues at stake in 
the disputes between the High Church group and the Low Church group on 
matters of doctrine, ceremonial, and Prayer Book revision, the growth of the 
movement in the Middle West, and the revival of the religious life. It is a fair- 
minded, scholarly, and readable account of a very important movement in the 
Church. 

Christ Church, Dallas, Tex. 


Prayer Book Interleaves: Some Reflections on how the Book of Common Prayer 
might be made more influential in our English-speaking World. By William 
Palmer Ladd. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942, pp. x + 188. $1.25. 
Over a period of some three years the late Dean of the Berkeley Divinity 

School contributed to the Witness these “Interleaves,” written out of sound 

learning and prolonged reflection, in the hope that they might move the clergy 

in the direction of practical reforms in liturgy and ceremonial. As they originally 
appeared there was little ordered sequence discernible; they had the random 
character of little essays produced under the promptings of the moment as one 
point or another engaged the attention of the author. In the months before his 
death Dean Ladd, with characteristic fortitude in the midst of pain, worked over 
these liturgical cameos, arranging them under appropriate groupings—History, 

the Christian Year, the Holy Eucharist, Baptism, Ceremonial, etc.—in all, 73 

items. These are now published along with some additional material from his 

pen, including his simplification of the Eucharist “‘in accordance with ancient 
tradition.” 


Percy V. Norwoop, 


CuHarves L. STREET. 
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Dean Ladd believed in honoring our heritage of tradition, provided always it 
were a sound tradition balanced by criticism, history, and informed imagination. 
He loathed unreality in worship as in everything else; he had no patience with 
sentimentality or “‘prettiness.” Even those of the studies which are most 
scholarly have a directly practical aim. Occasionally the vehicle of sarcasm 
(e.g., No. 49, on Crucifers) is adopted to serve the purpose of reform in worship. 
Many of us will read these pages with chuckles and nods of approval, but they are 
guaranteed to raise the blood-pressure of those who are blind followers of Belgian 
or Baltimore varieties of liturgical Romanesque. The Dean owed much to the 
Benedictines of Maria Laach and to other exponents of the modern liturgical 
movement, Roman and Anglican, as he owed much to Bishop Frere and Percy 
Dearmer. He was a Catholic of the Anglican tradition, with nothing but scorn 
for the degeneration and false sacerdotalism of late medieval ceremonial, which 
so many among us have copied with less excuse than the epigoni of the Oxford 
Movement, whose ultimate effect upon liturgical development he pronounces 
“almost wholly bad.” Like Fr. Hebert and his associates, he would break the 
priestly monopoly upon the Eucharist and give back to the people the part in 
corporate worship which they anciently had. Thus the social significance of 
the Sacrament as the offering of the corpus mysticum would be dramatically 
exhibited in a truly parish Mass. 

Like most men of strong convictions, Dean Ladd was disposed to over-accent 
his own favorite theses, and probably there are few who would follow him all the 
way. On the whole, however, his emphases are decidedly in the right direction. 
This little book ought to be made required reading for those clergy—and choir 
directors, no less—who have not yet become aware of the dominant liturgical 
trends of our time. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Percy V. Norwoop. 


The Golden Book of Prayer. Edited by Donald B. Aldrich in collaboration with 
William Oliver Stevens. Dodd, Mead, 1941, pp. xvi + 250, with two indexes. 
$3.00. 

A very beautiful, ably selected, and handsomely printed collection of prayers 
and devotional pieces from many sources. 

Here are eight of the Jewish Psalms, and one-hundred-thirteen other selections 
of poetry. Here are quotations in French, in Dutch, in Latin. Here are eight 
one-minute sermons from Dr. Aldrich’s pen in the familiar manner of his Sunday 
Leaflet. Here are the words of Robert Sherwood, Philip Sidney, R.L.S., and 
Thoreau; of Aeschylus and Pusey and Tagore. George Eliot rubs shoulders with 
Percy Dearmer, the Roman Missal with Maxwell Struthers Burt. Rebecca 
Weston and Margaret Widdemer and Margaret Bailey offset Herbert and Herrick 
and Vaughan. James Martineau and Frank Mason North link elbows with 
Francis of Assisi and Augustine of Hippo. Philosophers, Bishops, Monks, 
Mystics, Statesmen, Novelists, Explorers, Evangelists, Queens stalk through the 
pages in a pageant that wends its dramatic way back and forth among the cen- 
turies. Some of the selections are calculated to stiffen morale, some to provoke 
a friendly smile, and others to weave a meditative spell. If the book has an 
over-all pattern, it would seem to be the one suggested by Robert Louis Steven- 
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son’s ‘‘Give us courage and gaiety and the quiet mind.” Not theory, however, 
so much as taste, governs the selection, and the compiler’s good ear, good eye, 
and cultivated sensibilities have combined to assemble an admirable treasury, 
Of his own prayers, two are outstanding in quality: A Home Prayer for Thanks- 
giving, and A Wartime Prayer. 

The only criticism one can make of this book is its inadequate editing, especially _ 
the careless reference to sources. ‘‘O God of Peace” (p. 30) did not originally 
appear in War-Time Prayers, and has been in the American Prayer Book since 
1928. Ignatius Loyola’s ‘‘ Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee,” correctly printed 
on page 74, for some reason appears again on page 90 attributed to God and J. 
“Bless us, O God, with the vision of thy being and beauty” (p. 92) is from the 
inspired pen of Henry S. Nash. The Twelfth Century Prayer on page 101 was 
written by the Bishop of Chichester. Bowdoin College’s late President William 
DeWitt Hyde wrote the prayer (p. 120) beginning ‘‘O God, give me clean hands.’’ 
John Leland wrote the hymn, found in the Episcopal and other hymnals, whose 
third stanza appears on page 125. ‘‘O Thou who hast ordered” (p. 132) first 
appeared in Family Prayer and Bible Readings in London, 1876. In 1893 it was 
added to Dean Rousmaniere’s favorite A Book of Simple Prayers, collected and 
arranged by “E.W.” Aldrich prints it a second time, in modified but not im- 
proved form, on page 211. Part of it occurs also in a prayer in the American 
Prayer Book, under its original title, ‘‘For Those We Love.” This form, in which 
Bishop Slattery is said to have had a hand, Aldrich prints on page 135, attributing 
it to Joseph Bernardin of Kansas City for the very insufficient reason that it is 
included in the latter’s compilation, Burial Services. (Similar logic would at- 
tribute to Aldrich the Twenty-Third Psalm because of its inclusion in The Golden 
Book.) On the same page (135) Aldrich credits the surprised Bernardin not 
only with the famous ‘‘O Lord, by all thy dealings with us,”’ but also with the 
“O Almighty God, who hast knit together,’ composed in the year 1549, which 
Dr. Aldrich will find on page 256 of the Book of Common Prayer. ‘“‘ Almighty 
God, whose most dear Son” (p. 185) is in the Prayer Book. Almost as well 
known as the so-called Gladstone Prayer (p. 195) is the fact that it was written for 
him, not by him. The prayer “For Our Country” (p. 199) is by the late Rev. 
George Lyman Locke. The prayer ‘“‘For Social Justice” on page 221 has been 
in the American Prayer Book since 1928. The one “For Healing” (p. 223) 
appeared every Friday in the Leaflet of St. Paul’s, Boston, during the five years 
of Aldrich’s ministry there, and he should know that it was written not by James 
Thayer Addison but by his father, Charles Morris Addison. The compiler who 
knows enough about Archbishop Laud to write the Note about him on page 138 
should attach the name also to the “‘ Prayer for the Church” (p. 225). The form 
of this which appears in the American Prayer Book is already an adaptation of 
Laud’s original, but Aldrich has further adapted the adaptation, thus illustrating 
the liturgical axiom that nine times out of ten when a great man’s prayer is 
tinkered with by a succession of editors, deterioration is the result. To Newman's 
flowing cadences in ‘‘O Lord, support us all the day long” (p. 111), Aldrich re- 
stores a popular error by adding the “‘troublous life” phrase, though it is absent 
both from the American Prayer Book and from A Chain of Prayer. The Christ- 
mas Prayer on page 233 is another from E.W.’s A Book of Simple Prayers. The 
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Episcopal Church’s Forward Movement campaign has issued three pamphlets of 
prayers without any names of editors or compilers being added to them; yet even 
these pamphlet prayer books have been treated as if they were sources! 

The book should have had a bibliography, prominent in which would have been 
A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages, upon which Dr. Aldrich appears to have leaned 
somewhat heavily. 

Credit might well have been given to Albrecht Diirer, whose celebrated picture 
“Praying Hands” provides a beautiful frontispiece. 

The present reviewer likes the anthology enormously, will use it in preparing 
both sermons and services (nor will it be the first time that he has taken a leaf 
out of Aldrich’s book), and heartily recommends it; but just because he likes it 
so much, he cherishes the hope that before it is put through the press for the 
(undoubtedly early) second edition, it will be paid the compliment of alert editing 
by a patient scribe who has a good library, a sharp pencil, the memory of an 
elephant, and the eye of an eagle. 

Church of the Epiphany, New York Joun W. Suter, Jr. 


The Religious Function of Imagination. By Richard Kroner. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941, pp. x + 70. $1.00. 


These lectures, published on behalf of Kenyon College, are a brief summary of 
Professor Kroner’s Gifford Lectures on ‘‘ The Boundary-line between Philosophy 
and Religion.” The first lecture deals with the distinction of function between 
thought and imagination. The second lecture shows the relation between imagi- 
nation and revelation, especially in Jesus Christ. 

Imagination is superior to thought in the field of religion, because religion does 
not depend upon concepts or dogmas but upon images. Man needs to have 
“the right outlook on the world at large. . . . Man is therefore a metaphysical 
or religious being. . . . The whole is something beyond the boundary line of 
perception and science” (pp. 10f). Only responsible imagination can give the 
needed image of the whole. Reality in its full meaning is always imaginative. 

This solves the problem of worrying about contradictions. ‘“‘There are no 
intolerable contradictions in religious imagination, because the very term con- 
tradiction belongs to the sphere of rational thought only, not to the sphere of 
images. Imagination is as contradictory as life itself” (pp. 20f). It is in this 
way that a living entity is substituted for notions. No philosophic argument 
can prove God’s existence, but “‘the intuition bestowed by religious imagination" 
(p. 33), through its grasp of the miraculous, proves God’s existence. These 
miracles have nothing to do with science or reason, and they appear throughout 
the Scriptures. 

Religious imagination interprets history in terms of the mythical. It is God’s 
revelation as it comes through the mysticism of the prophets. For example, 
“the image of God as a personality is thoroughly mystical and cannot be fathomed 
by thought” (p. 50). The major theme of the Bible is “ the unity of God and man” 
(p. 51). This finds its final statement in the Gospels. Until the time of Jesus, 
it has been a unification with a people. Now, through the unification of God and 
an individual man, it becomes a universal unity. ‘The God of the Old Testament 
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4 is transformed into the God Who reveals Himself in the mystical imagination of 
aa this single man Jesus” (p. 56). 

This book has an important message for theology. It offers a solution to the 
impasse of dialectical theology. Imagination is grounded in faith, but because 
| faith works through imagination rather than through decision, theology can have 
| revealed content, in terms of images rather than dogma. The heart of revelation 
7 is Jesus Christ, and in him “‘God first becomes apprehensible as the loving Father 
«a of all mankind” (p. 65). 

In the second place, the use of religious imagination offers an interpretation of 
‘a the prophetic insights of man. The places of the imaginative and the paradoxical 
3 | are made clear and are freed from the demands of logic. Men are free to discover 
the image of God without being restricted to the canons of philosophical thinking. 
The image of God is made supreme, and the concepts of God held by man are 
ont dismissed. 

ql While these two suggestions are helpful, they are purchased at the expense of 
too great a sacrifice. There are two fundamental criticisms that appear to the 
mind of this reviewer, one concerning the method itself and the other the strategic 
importance of the method. 

(1) There is a confusion of the use of imagination. The use of myth, mysticism, 
and various kinds of imagination makes the whole system difficult to grasp. 
The author admits, ‘‘I do not know whether it is possible to explain how moral 
reason, speculation, and imagination together generate the religious image” 
(p. 64, note). Because of this lack of clarity, a smoke screen is thrown across the 
use of the term, imagination, and the results seem to be arbitrary and too sub- 
= jective. Religious truth is freed from the canons of logic, and no objective test 
: is substituted. While myth, mysticism, miracle, and paradox must be accounted 
i for, something other than imagination is necessary to provide the necessary 
objectivity. 

(2) The insights of the oe concerning the importance of productive imagina- 
tion could be given stability if they were aligned with other ways of seeking 
truth. It is possible to start with ordinary human experience and keep within 
the canons of logic and still see the “‘deity-value” of those experiences. The 
| religious imagination is then based on objective knowledge even while it goes 
beyond the strict limits of empiricism. The concept of God is recognized as a 
tool, and the image of God is kept primary for religious living. If Professor 
Kroner had made use of the method of analogy, he could have brought in most of 
his claims for religious imagination to enrich man’s sense of the reality of God 
without doing violence to the canons of logic. Once empirical foundations are 
set, it is possible to use imagination, myth, poetry, symbol, and all kinds of 
analogy to make clear the meanings of religious living, but he cannot do this 
because of his complete separation of thought and imagination. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. 


The Nature and Destiny of Man: A Christian Interpretation. I. Human Nature. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Scribners, 1941, pp. xiv + 306. $2.75. 
The choice of Professor Reinhold Niebuhr to lecture on the celebrated Gifford 

Foundation was an historic event. Four Americans had previously been so 
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honored: James, Royce, Dewey, Hocking. All were philosophers. Niebuhr’s 
selection is a symbol of the renaissance of theology as an independent force in 
our times. No longer is it an aristocratic but poor relation subsisting on the 
scraps which philosophy and science throw down from time to time from off 
their groaning board. Planetary hard times have put them all on an equality. 
Indeed it is likely that there exists here and there in unexpected places a confused 

impression that the ancient claim of theology to a regal position among the 
hierarchy of the sciences was not without foundation. 

The book under consideration consists of the first ten of twenty lectures de- 
livered by Professor Niebuhr. It is therefore the first of a two volume work and 
is on the specific subject of ‘Human Nature.” The second volume will treat of 
“Human Destiny.” Because the whole work is a unity and because the special 
genius of Reinhold Niebuhr as shown in his published works to date and in the 
general character of his impact on American Christianity has been analytical and 
prophetic, not constructive, anything like a definitive estimate must await the 
appearance of Volume II. It should give us an opportunity for the first time to 
evaluate Niebuhr as a theologian from a comprehensive standpoint. Meantime 
there are a few points which it may be advantageous to set down regarding a 
volume which has already been widely heralded and frequently reviewed. 

It is as a whole an extraordinarily competent and versatile production. In it 
Niebuhr emerges, I believe, as an abler and more profound thinker than he has 
previously given reason to think, This is in no sense a disparagement of his 
earlier reputation and attainments. But it was perhaps still a question whether 
Niebuhr was to be thought of as a creative scholar-theologian or a preacher turned 
professor and gifted with an almost incredible temperamental and rhetorical 
ability to live on a few keen insights and ideas. 

The exploration of human nature which Professor Niebuhr essays in the work 
under review is on a large canvas. The design is ambitious, the sweep spacious- 
The whole range of human history and human thought is grist for the author’s 
mill. The number and diversity of works cited is especially impressive. While 
of course the invocation of the typical apparatus of scholarship often conceals as 
much as it discloses, it seems to me that, with one or two exceptions, Niebuhr’s 
characteristically incisive analyses and bold generalizations reveal a firm grasp 
of the material explicitly or implicitly assessed. Illustrations of this are Chapter 
II on “The Problem of Vitality and Form in Human Nature,” Chapter III, 
“Individuality in Modern Culture,” and Chapters VII and VIII on “Man as 
Sinner.” 

The last of these three sections merits particular emphasis. It gives us Nie- 
buhr’s mature “dogmatic” treatment of a subject central in traditional Christi- 
anity, which he has done much to revive. Sin is handled under the two main 
heads of pride and sensuality, anxiety being considered as the internal precondi- 
tion in which temptation is rooted. The entire discussion is brilliant and yet 
notable for its balance and concreteness. The analysis of sin in relation to sex is 
one of the most memorable performances in contemporary theological literature. 
It should serve as an antidote to modern romanticism in this regard and at the 
same time open up for many a new vista on important aspects of historical 
Christian psychology, thought, and institutions. 
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Equally able though raising more questions are the final chapters on Original 
Sin and Original Righteousness. The first is treated primarily from the problem. 
atic angle of human responsibility. In this discussion Niebuhr is more elaborately 
paradoxical than his great precursors Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, for 
he has a stronger and more radical doctrine of human freedom than any of these, 
and he appears to have much less sense of the prevenient grace and absolute 
sovereignty of God than they. He is in fact a dominantly anthropocentric 
theologian—this is his point of junction with Liberalism and it looms large in all 
his thought and work in spite of his tendency to lambaste liberal theology in 
season and out—whereas they are all theocentric to an extreme degree. This, in 
my judgment, is more significant for evaluating Niebuhr’s differences from his 
spiritual ancestors than their literalistic errors, on which he lays primary weight. 
Another point of some interest is that in abandoning any “natural history” of 
original sin and treating the Fall as simply a representative myth, it becomes im- 
possible to employ the latter conception, with Augustine and to a certain extent 
Calvin, in dealing with the problem of evil. This is not noted by Niebuhr and 
would probably be regarded by him as irrelevant, for he betrays no interest in 
theodicy either in these lectures or (so far as I can recall) in any earlier writing. 
The explanation may be in the fact brought out above that he is as a thinker 
fundamentally anthropocentric. 

The discussion of original righteousness in the last chapter is one of the most 
mature, penetrating, and constructive in the book. Like the treatment of original 
sin it is strictly unspeculative. The argument for the righteousness of human 
nature in its essential structure despite all empirical failure to conform to that 
structure based on the co-essential quality of freedom is original and acute. The 
suggestion which emerges that there is a possibility of mediation between the 
Catholic and Classical Protestant traditions at this point of their most violent 
clash, is momentous in its implications. 

In conclusion, two lines of criticism may be simply indicated. The first, which 
is not original with this reviewer and has been elaborated already by critics more 
competent than he, is the insufficiency of Niebuhr’s treatment of the classical 
view of man. Whatever the degree of his over-simplification and inaccuracy, he 
uses this view too polemically not to have dealt with it thoroughly and systemati- 
cally. Secondly, our author is not always fair in summarising the positions of 
historical Catholicism. He assumes habitually that the Catholic position is semi- 
Pelagian and un-Augustinian. This is true of the Eastern Church and, as N. P. 
Williams has shown, in general of the Church of the first four centuries. Doubt- 
less also an analysis of the psychology and ethos of Roman Catholicism at least 
in main tendency supplies some justification for such an assumption. The fact, 
however, remains that the Western Church from the second Synod of Orange 
through St. Thomas Aquinas was much more Augustinian than Pelagian in its 
doctrine of sin and the fall. St. Thomas is remarkably close to St. Augustine. 
His position is described by Loofs as a metaphysically sharpened Augustinianism. 
Greater care in supporting and qualifying sharp historical generalizations such as 
Niebuhr delights in is desirable. Still, when all is said, The Nature and Destiny 
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of Man I gives every indication of being the prior complement of one of the few 
great theological works hitherto produced in America. 
Virginia Theological Seminary Cares W. Lowry, Jr. 


Christian Doctrine. By J. S. Whale. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. 197. 
$2.00. 

This book comprises lectures given at Cambridge University to undergraduates 
of all the faculties. They cover the whole range of Christian theology: God, 
Man, Sin, Redemption, Incarnation, the Holy Spirit, the Church, and the Sacra- 
ments. The author’s approach may be illustrated by the following quotations: 

“Christian doctrine is the historic monument to the fact that God speaks and 
the soul hears, within the orbit of tradition represented by Scripture and the 
Church.” 

“But Christian doctrine asserts that divine revelation would be utterly im- 
possible if there were no affinity or point of contact between men and God, no 
historic experience of the ‘wholly other,’ no capacity in unregenerate men to 
receive the sheer gift of grace.” 

Thus, the writer begins, not with speculations about God and the Blessed 
Trinity, but with man’s awareness and finiteness. He arrives, therefore, at the 
fact of the Trinity by an explanation of the tremendous, challenging figure of 
Jesus, and the power of that life as manifested in the Church, “the extension of 
the Incarnation.” God in history, God in Jesus, and God in the Church, are, 
in fact, three in one. 

Within Christian groups and within individual Christians there are what Dr. 
Whale calls tensions—apparent opposites which, however, are not contradictory, 
and each of which contains truth. They are similar to the Hegelian theses and 
antitheses which are found finally to produce syntheses. Thus, in the concept 
of God, the tension is between Pantheism and Deism. In Christology it is be- 
tween the human and the divine etc. In every instance the author attempts a 
synthesis. 

The book is of great value in the clear-cut presentation of these tensions. To 
be sure, the lectures contain many broad generalizations and sweeping judgments 
which will not all command assent. Dr. Whale writes clearly and in a manner 
which holds the reader’s attention and interest. The lectures abound in sug- 
gestive epigrammatic sentences, several of which may be noted: “‘ Redemption is 
God’s way of being moral,” ‘‘Forgiveness is the redeeming activity of God in 
history,” “‘ Dogmatic formulations are implicit because believing men are also 
thinking men,” “An institution with official rule seems to be a better security 
than a fellowship with divine gifts,” the heart of the Sacrament is divine “ Action 
and not divine Substance.” ‘‘Though an intensely personal matter, faith is 
never a purely private matter.” 

These lectures are earnest, sincere, and thought-provoking. They inspire the 
reader with a new vision of the glory and power of the Christian Gospel. It is to 
be hoped that they will be widely read. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Paut S. KRAMER. 
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Can We Keep the Faith? By James Bissett Pratt. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941, pp. vi + 218. $2.75. 


This Religious Book Club selection was planned thirty-five years ago. It will 
be read with deep satisfaction by Dr. Pratt’s old admirers, and, it is to be hoped, 
by many new ones. It is an admirable example of his wide understanding, 
intellectual justice, delicate handling, and gentle irony. 

It surveys the religious field from the angle of a liberalism which has not been 
thrown out of its stride by what he calls the New Supernatural (the movement 
associated with Barth and Brunner and others). His criticism of this movement 
is an interesting feature of the book. 

He writes from a “‘modern-minded” point of view, which has already rejected 
traditional Christianity. He confesses that he stands outside any church mem- 
bership. Yet he has encouraging things to say about the church. 

The book might better, perhaps, have been entitled, What Kind of Christianity 
Will Survive? It is a kind which has little to say of the Hebrew idea of God, 
providence and answers to prayer, heaven and hell, the divinity of Christ, or the 
importance of a sacramental order. It is based on reason, “experience,” and 
ethics. 

It touches gracefully on many points, and firmly asserts the central values of 
theism in their relation to various modern philosophies. Dr. Pratt finds room 
for a view of the Incarnation based on naturalism. 

Bishop of Quebec PaiLip CARRINGTON. 


What We Can Believe. By Randolph C. Miller. New York: Scribners, 1941, 
pp. xvi + 240. $2.00. 


Dr. Miller, in this book, attempts to set forth the fundamentals of Christianity 
to the layman. The layman addressed is influenced by the acids of modernity, 
able to grasp the latest findings of Biblical criticism, and empirical in temper 
toward everything including religion. The book speaks to this layman about the 
modern use of the Bible, Christian apologetics, the doctrines of God, Christ, the 
Church, man and the Kingdom. It seeks, also, to illumine him on prayer and 
Christian conduct. All of this is done from a point of view formed and shaped 
in New Testament criticism by Goodspeed and Parsons and in theology by 
Wieman and D. C. Macintosh. On this base is reared a superstructure which 
modifies and simplifies Reinhold Niebuhr, finds great corrective value in Barth, 
and approves ‘the traditional creeds” as symbols which express fundamentally 
sound ideas although they are expressed in ‘outmoded science and philosophy” 
and are not as helpful “in making concrete one’s own theology” as the newer 
creeds of English modernists. 

There is an appendix which deals with the sources and the testing of our beliefs 
and explains how to begin with an empirical theology and go beyond it with par- 
ticular revelation expressed in ‘“‘myth, poetry, symbol and analogy.” The ap- 
pendix clarifies to some degree what seems confused in the body of the book and 
suggests to the reader that the strange broth of apparently alien elements might 
have been made more palatable if it had been brewed longer. Reading the ap- 
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pendix first may save the layman a good deal of bafflement. It will not, however, 
prevent wonderment at such passages as the following: 


“ lem of God today is to discover what processes exist in the world, 
in a Te in personal experiences to which the name of deity can be applied. 
We cannot start with a ceived idea of what God must be. It is not a ques- 
tion of the kind of divinity man ought to have. We cannot say we must find the 
God we want. The problem is much simpler than that, for it is problem of ob- 
serving the world in which we live, discovering what is the work of God, and then 
by further imentation finding the concept of God which best describes the 
functions we Love discovered” (p. 38). 

Such observation finds a “value producing factor” in the universe and “the 
growth of meaning and value in the world.” “By discovering what God does, 
therefore, we get some pretty good ideas of who God is” (p. 52). “This is the 
God of empirical theology, and this is the God in whom any man may believe; 
for all we have done is to take our common human experience and certify certain 
data as the activities of deity. The activities are there, and to them we ascribe 
the name, ‘God,’ because these activities are divine in value” (p. 52, italics mine). 

By what criterion is divinity in value discerned by one without preconceptions? 
If the activities certify themselves as divine activities, this is revelation. If 
they do not, then they are recognized as divine by a preconceived idea of God. 

Another puzzler reads: 


“Jesus brought God closer to men. In his life, his death, and his resurrection, 
we see the historical events which made it possible for God to become more im- 
manent in the world. There is no divine irruption from the outside. In their 
uniqueness, the events of the incarnation might be described as an eruption, an 
upsurging of the divine spirit of God. God became more immanent through the 
work of Jesus Christ, while at the same time remaining transcendent” (p. 91). 


An eruption, an upsurging of the divine spirit of God from the transcendent to 
the immanent is carefully distinguished from the heresy of a divine irruption from 
outside. One wonders if Dr. Miller’s intelligent layman is adequately protected. 

Perhaps these, the not too obvious plan of the book and the sometimes awkward 

_expression of ideas, are due to the pressure of a busy life as Episcopal Chaplain 
in the University of California and as a teacher in the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific. If so, they are forgivable especially when they occur in a book which 
seeks with courage to witness to the truth and relevance of Christianity without 
sacrificing the integrity of the modern mind. Some of us will be able to agree 
only partially with Dr. Miller’s theology but we applaud and find common cause 
with him in his sturdy refusal to turn literalist in doctrine. Especially fine is 
the principle which seems to underlie his discussion of the doctrines of Creation, 
Incarnation and Last Things. Insomuch as these doctrines concern that which 
can come under scientific observation, science is the criterion for their truth. 
Insomuch as they speak religiously they do not tell us anything that human 
science could find out or disprove. Any number of laymen will welcome this 
approach, as most clergymen who use it know from experience. 

Virginia Theological Seminary A. T. MOLLEGEN. 
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Faith and Nurture. By H. Shelton Smith. New York: Scribners, 1941, pp. 
xii + 208. $2.00. 


Professor Smith of Duke University has parted company with the liberal edu- 
cators, both religious and secular, with whom he was associated for many years, 
Taking his stand with Reinhold Niebuhr and others of the neo-orthodox group he 
attacks the modern movement for Christian education which developed under the 
influence of the liberal evangelicals of the late nineteenth century. He is con- 
vinced that ‘‘the-thought patterns of modern religious nurture have largely ex- 
hausted their vitality.” 

’ The “thought patterns” attacked here are those which have been widely criti- 
cized by other recent writers. They include: belief in divine immanence which 
leaves no place for a transcendent God apart from His creation; emphasis on the 
worth of human personality without reference to the need of repentance and 
salvation; loyalty to the historical Jesus but no place for the Christ of faith; 
trust in the processes of natural growth and in man’s reason which dismisses the 
possibility of learning through direct revelation; utopian confidence in the de- 
velopment of a democratic kingdom of God on earth without coming to terms with 
the judgment of God and with the otherworldly locus of Christ’s kingdom. 

With abundant references to the literature of modern religious education Dr. 
Smith points out the dominance of these ideas, noting their divergence—as he 
sees it—from authentic Christian tradition and their weakness and insufficiency 
in a time of crisis. In his opinion the philosophy of religious education is essen- 
tially the philosophy of experimentalism, generally associated with John Dewey 

and his followers, and he is convinced that we are faced with this alternative: 
Shall we teach the religion of humanistic materialism or the religion of the 
churches? 

This book is timely. It documents the situation before us. It reminds us 
that the modern philosophy of Christian education is rooted in liberal theology 
and liberal education. As liberalism is being reéxamined to-day, in the per- 
spective of history and in face of the tragic realities of life, so religious education 
needs reéxamination. Indeed, a constructive program for Christian education, 
built on the life and faith of the Christian Church, is long overdue. It is a matter 
of regret that Professor Smith does not give us more positive help towards the 
development of such a program. In this wholesale condemnation of liberal educa- 
tion he fails to recognize its strong points and its outstanding contributions in 
comparison with the type of education which it superseded. He does not show 
himself familiar with the actual practices in our present day churches and schools 
which, curiously enough, have remained relatively untouched by any educational 
intention; in their futility they present a critique not of liberalism but of irre- 
sponsibility and inaction. Nor does he attempt to develop, except by hints 
here and there, an educational philosophy of neo-orthodoxy which he himself 
would accept. What constructive suggestions can Dr. Smith offer for the nur- 
ture of the young in the religion of the churches? 

Episcopal Theological School ADELAIDE CASE 
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The Church of Our Fathers. By Roland H. Bainton. New York: Scribners, 

1941, pp. viii + 248. $2.50. 

When this book was taken out of mailing wrappers, it was seized by two critics. 
They inspected it carefully and looked upeagerly. ‘Who is going to review this?” 
they asked. “I want to,” said the nine-year-old. ‘This is a book I would like 
to keep.” And the eleven-year-old was like-minded. 

The book—a history of the Church—was designed by author and publisher to 
appeal ‘‘to the minds and imaginations of younger readers.” Parenthetically, 
the reviewer remarks that it appeals to parents, grandparents, and Sunday School 
teachers as well. In the book, written for children and dedicated to his own 
children who were helpers in illustration and index, Professor Bainton never loses 
the children in the masses of material. Children appear in the text—Nicolas 
and his companions trudging on crusade; little Hans Luther, whose father writes 
to him delightfully of gold whistles and shooting with little cross-bows, and in- 
structs him to study and pray well, for he is to have a beautiful present at his 
father’s homecoming. There are adventure stories and hero stories—heroes of 
council and mission, of Reformation, Counter-Reformation, and revival. Dr. 
Bainton recognizes his readers’ knowledge and takes off from a known point. 
For example, in dealing with the Catholic Reformation, he chooses the familiar 
Queen Isabella to introduce Ximenes and the Spanish movement. 

The illustrations are many, amusing, and significant. Taken—with humor 
and intelligence—from manuscripts, old drawings and woodcuts, they might be 
described as glorified cartoons. Anyone knowing ten-through-teen-age children 
will appreciate their appeal. The end papers “‘ panoram”’ the Christian centuries. 

The author, professor of Church History at the Yale Divinity School, and the 
publisher, are to be commended for producing, in the field of church history, a 
book based on competent scholarship and comparable to Hillyer’s A Child's 
History of the World or Reed's The Earth for Sam. It reads well aloud in a family, 
and it is not the usual religious book for children. 

Cambridge, Mass. Jean H. Jonson. 


My Son. By Israel H. Weisfeld. New York, Bloch Publishing Co., 1941, pp. 

xix + 306. $2.50. 

As the writer, a Jewish Rabbi, states in his sub-title, this book contains “‘ fifty- 
four chapters on character-molding and ideals for youth, based on the fifty-four 
Sidrot of the Pentateuch.” Its aim is “to inculcate in the heart and mind of the 
adolescent true reverence for God and the Bible, and a genuine desire to develop 
good character”’ (p. xii). It is packed full of teaching from beginning to end. 
These chapters were all delivered before mixed audiences of adults and adolescents 
from two pulpits occupied by the author, and were favorably received. They 
are addressed in a warmly personal way to boys who are just assuming the duties 
of Jewish manhood: ‘“‘My Son” (Prov. 3:1). A few are directed to girls. The 
style is easy, arresting, and charged with religious conviction. They are en- 
livened by constant quotations and stories from the Bible, Talmudic and post- 
Talmudic literature, as well as contemporary Jewish and secular literature. Each 
is short and confines itself to one virtue or ideal, which is often concealed under a 
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catchy title. The themes range widely over the fields of ethics, social relations, 
and personal religion, as a few examples will show: “‘The Man Who Could Take 
It,” ‘‘How to Become a Leader,” “‘Honesty,” “‘ True Friendship,” “Revenge— 
Foolish and Dangerous,” “‘ The Power of Prayer,” “‘ Have Faith in God,” etc. 

The standard of ethics and religion set forth in the book is a noble one. 
It leaves out of course the unique contribution of Christ, and its outlook is oc- 
casionally unsatisfactory to the Christian (as, for instance, where it discredits the 
idea of missions, p. 96). But these lacks should not prevent it from proving, as 
the author hopes, “‘ helpful to parents, teachers, and spiritual leaders of all faiths 
and denominations”’ in molding the character of boys and girls (p. xiii). And it 
has another value which would appeal specially to the clergy: it reveals the back- 
ground, thought and practical teaching of our Jewish brethren. Professor Grant 
was right when he wrote to the author: “ Your book will surely do great good in 
interpreting contemporary Judaism to American readers.” 

University of the South FLEMING JAMEs. 


The Church and The Children. By Raimundo de Ovies. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1941, pp. 213. $2.00. 

The Child of God. By Vera C. Gardner. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, 
pp. 160. $1.50. 


A bit of educational wisdom which I have held for a long time to be true and 
important is that the success of the program of religious education in a parish is 
directly proportional to the amount of time and energy the rector gives to it. 
It does not matter so much what the rector does, according to this theory—each 
person has to work out his own program in terms of what he does best—almost 
anything he does, if he does it with joy and enthusiasm, will give his church school 
that something which will make it a living thing and a determining influence in 
the lives of the children. 

These two books illustrate this truth. In The Church and the Children, Dean 
de Ovies tells in an intimate and personal way some of the things he has done in 
the church school at the Cathedral at Atlanta, Georgia, to bring religion into the 
lives of the children in terms with which they are familiar. There are illustra- 
tions of the Dean’s method of teaching and some very good children’s sermons. 
Not all of us can draw Orphan Annie pictures on the blackboard, but all of us 
can learn a lot from the spirit of Dean de Ovies’ book and get a lot of practical 
suggestions out of it, too. ; 

The Child of God is a project of the Department of Christian Education of the 
Province of the Midwest, edited by Vera Gardner, who was for many years 
Director of Religious Education in the Diocese of Chicago. It is made up of a 
series of instructions to be used with the catechism, the catechism being divided 
up in such a way as to be correlated with the Christian year. The instructions 
are written by different clergymen and some are better than others, but the 
general level is high. It is not quite clear why the references are all to the “‘ Cate- 
chism” rather than to the “Offices of Instruction,” but granting this peculiarity 
the basic idea of the book is excellent, and the instructions themselves are full 
of good ideas. 
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Both books are hopeful auguries of a time when all our clergy will give to their 
church schools the work and devotion that their church schools deserve. 
Sherwood Hall Caries L. STREET. 


Now We Must Choose. By H. N. Wieman. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. 

viii + 245. $2.00. 

Dr. Wieman seeks to analyze and describe the critical position to which democ- 
racy has come in our day. He sees that the essence of democracy has been con- 
fused with the organized patterns of life in Britain and America, and points out 
that such a democracy cannot continue. 

Democracy is beset by three major difficulties. The first of these is “disruptive 
interdependence,” the organization of classes and nations in orders of life which 
are mutually incompatible. The second difficulty is that of “destructive ideal- 
ism.” By this he means that idealism when made a supreme guide in living today 
becomes an evil as it could never have been in days when human power and 
interdependence were less. The third difficulty is that of the necessity for in- 
creasing centralization of control in business and industry. 

A democracy that seeks merely individual independence or quantitative happi- 
ness will not be able to stand against these dangers. Democracy must concern 
itself with qualitative social values, the chief of which is creative inter-action, if 
it is to survive at all. 

For democracy to find itself on this higher level, there is need for a faith and a 
fellowship. These must grow out of the life of the people, they cannot be pro- 
duced by individualists. Dr. Wieman thinks that this faith and fellowship must 
be continuous with the Christian tradition. But the formulations of the faith 
that we use today are outworn. They give darkness rather than light on the only 
way to life. Yet the only alternative to finding the new democracy of creative 
inter-action is the slavery of dictatorship. 

Dr. Wieman has surely made his point and his analysis is enlightening. Per- 
haps it is asking too much of him as a philosopher to present to us the choice which 
we must make in more detailed terms. Probably every man must think this 
out for himself in his own situation. Dr. Wieman has pointed out the principles 
involved in our choices. He is not the propagandist nor preacher, he is the 
analyst, and those who read his book will thank him for his many insights. 

Church Missions House, New York D. A. McGrecor. 
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The Disciple. By T. R. Glover. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. viii + 62, 
$1.00. 

This is a series of brief essays on great words—the Learner, the Slave, the Free 
Man, the Soldier, Kings and Priests, the Child of God, etc.—which describe the 
discipleship of the New Testament Christian. One might occasionally quarrel 
with Dr. Glover’s critical views—he quotes the Pastorals as if they were com- 
pletely Pauline—but that does not spoil, or even affect, the purpose of the book. 
Dr. Glover’s deep knowledge of the classical and Hellenistic worlds, his wide 
reading in general literature, and his breadth of sympathy and insight, combine 
to produce ideal devotional reading for the university man. This reviewer is no 
slavish Anglophile in matters scholarly and literary, but he cannot refrain from 
saying that religious literature of this peculiar quality is seldom produced on this 
side of the water. 

S. E. J. 


A Companion to the Summa. Volume I, The Architect of the Universe (Corre- 
sponding to the Summa Theologica IA). By Walter Farrell,O.P. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1941, pp. viii + 457. $3.50. 

In his Foreword Fr. Farrell states clearly, ‘‘This volume attempts to put in 
popular form St. Thomas’ masterly study of God, man, and the world in the 
Prima Pars of his Summa Theologica.” The book is thus severely limited in 
scope. There is no attempt to do what St. Thomas himself did, namely combine 
traditional theology and the best contemporary philosophy and science, but 
merely to give the Thomist doctrine in modern language. In this the author has 
considerable success, though there is an irritating fluctuation between scholastic 
phraseology (e.g. ‘‘ The angels’ intellectual content is thus seen as infused intelli- 
gible species”) and a somewhat labored sprightliness (e.g. ‘‘The rest of God by 
no means implies that God’s action in the world ceased on the sixth day, there 
was no question of a Florida trip or an ocean voyage on a divine scale to get 
away from it all’’). 

Of course the Prima Pars is the most difficult part of the Summa to “put in 
popular form,” particularly the first 43 Questions, and the readers who will 
understand the first seven chapters of this volume are probably as few in number 
as the students of the Questions in the original. The absence of any real attempt 
to modernise the thought of St. Thomas is most apparent in the chapters on Man, 
where all the speculations concerning Adam and Eve and Eden are faithfully 
reproduced—even the Mosaic authorship of Genesis is taken for granted! 

But the book may lead some to turn to the Summa itself, and, if it does, the 
author, as a devoted and enthusiastic Thomist, will, one is sure, feel amply 
rewarded. 

W. F. W. 
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The Dilemma of Science. By William M. Agar. Sheed and Ward, 1941, pp. 

xviii + 140. $2.00. 

The purpose of this volume, as set forth in the Preface, is “briefly and simply 
to present the fundamental problems that lie back of science and show their 
relationship with the views of the Catholic Church” (p. x). Apparently the 
author feels that there still persists a widespread belief that the Catholic Church 
is the enemy of science, that her ecclesiastical authorities continue to reject the 
discoveries of human knowledge; and he is concerned with removing this opinion. 
A number of eminent contemporary scientists are quoted as authorities to show 
that the mechanical theory of nature has collapsed, and that science itself no 
longer claims a monopoly of the field of knowledge. After a brief sketch of in- 
duction, deduction and scientific method, Dr. Agar sweeps through the history 
of the problem of knowledge from Plato to Kant, and ends with a second hand 
statement of the Scholastic answer to the problem. The concluding chapter on 
the development of naturalism traces various factors contributing to the seculari- 
zation of our science, our political ideas, and even our religious conceptions, in 
contrast with the Catholic point of view. The vast subject matter which the 
author attempts to cover in this small volume necessitates a typical ‘text-book’ 
treatment, with the result that it is for the most part dependent on secondary 


sources and rather stale. 
L. M. H. 


Let the Church Be the Church. By E.G. Homrighausen. New York: Abingdon- 

Cokesbury, 1941, pp. x + 199. $2.00. 

This bock is a volume of nine ‘‘sermon-essays” alike in aim and emphasis yet 
separate and distinct. Four of them sum up the author’s particular message, 
namely, “Let the Church be the Church,” “The Eternal Cross,” “‘My Church,” 
and “Jesus Christ is our Religion.” This message is a challenge and appeal to 
the Church for repentance. Though Dr. Homrighausen criticises, he does not 
despair of the Church. The Church is still Christ’s agency in the world. It is 
to be distinguished from the Kingdom of God; and the Kingdom comes first. 
Yet the author adds, “‘If one were to ask me, ‘Where is the Kingdom of God?’ 
I should answer that for all practical purposes it is to be found in the Church and 
in those activities and agencies the Church has inspired and still sustains. The 
only Christianity I know is the Christianity that issues from the Church of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The book closes with a quotation from G. K. Chesterton which summarizes 
the purpose and aim of the whole volume. ‘‘We have found all the questions 
that can be found. It is time we gave up looking for questions and started look- 
ing for answers.” 

P. S. K. 


Are We Immortal? By Winifred Kirkland. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. 
43. $0.90. 
The thesis of this little book is, ‘‘I believe in the Resurrection first because of 
its effect on the men who told about it, and next because of its effect on the 
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actual story that they told, and then, still seeking to trace back a great result to 
a great cause, I believe in the Resurrection of that far-off Nazareth carpenter 
because of its effect on subsequent history.” 

To a mature Christian this argument for faith in the glorious fact of the Resur- 
rection, and in immortality, is rather naive. However, the author does manifest 
a confident faith and a deep conviction, and reading her book will doubtless bring 
help and comfort to many. 

P. S. K. 


The Feast of the Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple: An Historical and 
Literary Study. By Sister Mary Jerome Kishpaugh. Ph.D. Dissertation. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1941, pp. 159. 

This is a competent study which brings together a wealth of information about 
one of the principal festivals of the Eastern Church, introduced in the Western 
Church as late as 1372 through the efforts of Philippe de Méziéres. Not claiming 
any finality to her presention, the author still leaves unsolved, however, the two 


- fascinating problems connected with this festival. Perhaps they can never be 


solved. The first has to do with the exact time of its beginnings in the East. 
Here the uncertainty of sources attributed to the Fathers is a difficulty. The 
author adopts the conclusions of Bouvy and Vailhé that it was first commemorated 
in Jerusalem in 543. The other problem is the curious presence of this feast in 
English Benedictine calendars just prior to the Conquest from Winchester and 
Canterbury. How did it get there? Neither Irish nor Byzantine influences, 
which have been suggested, sound very convincing. It would be difficult also to 
trace it back to Theodore of Tarsus. Perhaps when we have more thorough 
knowledge of English pilgrimages from 900 to 1042, as Edmund Bishop suggested, 
we may find the answer. Exhaustive bibliographical references given by the 
author will be found useful in many fields not immediately concerned with this 
feast. 
M. H. S., Jr. 


On Guard. By Joseph R. Sizoo. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
$1.00. 

This is a book of daily readings prepared with the soldiers in view. The 
readings have the merit of being brief and concise but seem to be somewhat 
unequal in appeal. If accompanied by some direction as to its use it would 
be helpful. 

F. A. M. 


Windows on Life. By Carl Heath Kopf. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1941, pp. xii + 255. $2.00. 

This is a series of informal papers on all sorts of topics intended for people 
who have no real interest in organized religion as they see it, but can be led to 
think of religious things if someone can speak to them on their own level. The 
author has done this attractively. PAM 
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The Missionary Message of the Bible. By Julian Price Love. New York: Mac- 
millan 1941, pp. ix + 203. $2.00. 
The author reviews in a very complete way the emphases which the various 
books of the Bible have placed upon “ Missions.” This is done in a competent 
but popular fashion. The result is a book that might be helpfully used in mission 


study classes as well as read by our lay-folk in general. 
F. A. M. 


This Christian Cause. By Karl Barth. New York: Macmillan, 1941, pp. 62 

(not numbered). $0.75. 

Many people must recently have inquired where they could obtain Barth’s 
two letters to the French Protestants and his letter to Great Britain. Here they 
are, with an introduction by President John A. Mackay of Princeton Seminary. 
Certainly they will serve as “‘a guide to the perplexed.” Barth shows quite 
clearly why resistance to Hitler is the will of God, as the exercise of necessary 
police power; still more important, he indicates the task of future peacemakers, 
and raises the warning that our schemes must not be confused with the Kingdom 
of God. Many may quarrel with his severe strictures on natural law, but the 
letters are, in general, not so much dialectical theology in the bad meaning of the 
word as they are sound Christian instinct and common sense. S.E.J 


Francis of Assisi: Apostle of Poverty. By Ray C. Petry. Durham, N. C.: Duke 

University Press, 1941, pp. x + 199. $3.00. 

This new book about St. Francis concentrates upon the exploration of all that 
was implied by and involved in the Saint’s marriage to the fair bride, Lady Pov- 
erty, as this is exhibited in the several regulae and illustrated in the contemporary 
lives. It is thus a study of the Franciscan ideal of poverty based upon the sources. 
The final pages are devoted to a thoughtful interpretation of the social significance 
of Il Poverello, ‘‘ whose ideal, overwhelmed in every encounter with practical cir- 
cumstances during seven hundred years, can still prick the cheap vanities of a 
civilization deceived by material successes.” 

There is an extensive bibliography of Franciscan literature, medieval and 
modern. 


The Catholic Revival in England. By John J.O’Connor. New York: Macmillan, 

1942, pp. ix + 102. $1.00. 

A candid popular account of Catholic emancipation and the growth of the 
Roman Church in England under the leadership of Wiseman and Manning, 
faithfully recording the tensions between the lethargic descendants of the old 
recusant families and the aggressive converts from Tractarianism, and the clash 
of personalities between figures such as Newman and Manning. One of the 
“Christendom” series, the excellence of which is guaranteed by its editorial 
committee. 


P. V. N. 
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The Church and the New Order. By William Paton. New York: Macmillan 

1941, pp. 188. $1.50. 

This is another of the many books now appearing concerning the remaking of 
world order. It is written ‘‘in the light of the Christian faith and from the point 
of view of the Christian Church regarded as a universal society.” Dr. Paton ig 
convinced that it is necessary to discuss peace aims mow. Otherwise he fears a 
growing American suspicion of British policy as well as the possibility that the 
suffering people of Europe will succumb to German propaganda. The two main 
contentions of the book are that the only hope for the future of the world lies in an 
‘identity of common conviction and purpose and commitment between the United 
States and Great Britain,” and that once again there must be restored a tran- 
scendent standard which will limit the autonomy of the State. 

After discussing the problems of colonies, India, the Jews, and religious freedom 
in a brief manner, Dr. Paton closes with a chapter on the contribution and the 
place of the Church in the building of the new order. He believes that human 
worth and freedom are supported only within the Christian tradition, and that 
there can be no international ethos without a religious basis. It is the ecumenical 
fellowship of the Church which will help to underpin the structure of international 
law in the future. 

R. S. E, 


A Guide Book for a Tour of Bible Scenes. By Vernon McMaster. New York: 

Morehouse-Gorham, 1941, pp. 36. $0.30. 

An attractive pamphlet giving suggestions for imaginary trips to Palestine, 
Syria and Egypt. Various activities are suggested: research in the Bible; collec- 
tions of tourist materials; the making of picture books, animated maps, murals, 
etc. Palestine, especially Jerusalem, is worked out in some detail. The study 
could be carried out individually or in a Sunday-school class or other group, 
Intended for boys and girls from about ten to fourteen years old. 

A. C. 
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